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EDITORIAL 


There are always risks involved in changing the title of an old-established 
review. It is true that, in our case, had it not been for the failure, in 1900, 
of James Knowles, the founder of the Nineteenth Century, to wrest the patent 
of the title the Twentieth Century from an enterprising but unscrupulous 
rival, the present change would have been executed fifty years ago. But 
the precedent is a remote one and distinct from our purpose. The principle 
of our change lies in the belief, which we have more than once expressed 
in recent issues of the review, that we have, all of us, lived too long by the 
exhausted standards of the nineteenth century. In doing so, we have left 
largely unexplored the central problems and potentialities of the twentieth. 
We are now entering a new intellectual period — as Michael Polanyi has 
called it, ‘the post-critical age of Western civilization.’ If in this age our 
free societies, already threatened by the encroachment of totalitarianism, 
are to survive we can no longer afford the luxury of nineteenth century 
scepticism. Conscience is all the guide we need to the ideals that should 
govern a free society. But the dictates of conscience require to be trans- 
lated into positive beliefs and those beliefs to be enforced by the whole of 
our authority before such a society can be adequately defended. 

By changing the title of the review to the Twentieth Century we intend no 
alteration in its policy but hope to clothe its expression more suitably. 
We have never lived in the past. Such fundamental problems as 
Britain’s increasingly parochial outlook on the world, her need to 
adapt herself to the post-war re-orientation of the international balance 
of power, and the pressure brought to bear on her, at home, to reconcile 
a workable mixed economy with a wholesome measure of individual 
liberty, have been touched upon before. Future issues will merely 
intensify the search for solutions of problems such as these. 


In accordance with the change of title, the review has undergone certain 
physical changes. The size has been reduced and the number of pages 
increased to include the same amount of matter. The whole review has 
been redesigned in a simpler and more easily readable style. The type- 
face used for the text has been changed from Monotype Garamond to 
Monotype Baskerville. This new typeface is considerably rounder and 
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plainer in construction. It lacks the mannerisms of design which, while 
these may not have been especially noticed by the reader, tend to retard 
the smooth passage of the eye. 

The redesigning of the review has been carried out by Alan W. Mycroft, 
senior typographer of Adprint Ltd. 

We should like to express our appreciation, with that of the designer, 
for the helpful and willing co-operation of our printers, The Whitefriars 
Press Limited, in the radical changes they have undertaken, affecting the 
working practice of over thirty years. 


THE PRIVILEGED SANCTUARY 
G. F. Hudson 


There seems to be no precedent in history for a nation waging war beyond 
its own frontiers against a coalition of states including three Great Powers 
and yet retaining complete immunity for its own territory as if it were at 
peace. The situation which has existed since the commencement of the 
Chinese military intervention in Korea is indeed as unprecedented as it is 
absurd. If a few months ago anyone had predicted that an army of the 
United Nations, consisting mainly of American troops with contingents 
from a number of other countries, would be attacked and routed by a 
Chinese Communist force without any unpleasant consequences for China, 
his suggestion would have been dismissed as fantastic. Yet, during the last 
few weeks, in Britain at any rate, this has been accepted as quite a natural 
and normal state of affairs, and it has been considered axiomatic in com- 
ment from almost all political quarters that the Chinese should be allowed 
to wage war against America and Britain without America and Britain 
waging war against them. 

It will probably be some time before the British public realizes just what 
has happened or the extent of the political defeat which has been incurred. 
For defeat it is, whatever the euphemisms employed to conceal it, and it is 
a defeat far more in will and purpose than in the actual contest of arms. 
The British may deceive themselves with talk about ‘calm’, ‘statesmanship’ 
and preference for a ‘political solution’, but all Asia can see that America, 
Britain and the majority of the United Nations, after carrying on warfare 
for five months against North Korea, have flinched from a challenge to 
war when it was issued by China. The warrior who, after overcoming a 
weak adversary seeks to evade battle against a stronger antagonist cannot 
convincingly claim that love of peace or moral scruples against the use of 
force inspire his action, nor is it any use for him to boast of the mighty 
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| weapons which he might have employed to gain victory, but did not. In 
* the eyes of everyone who has not an interest in covering his disgrace, he 
, has run away from the challenge, and his reputation suffers accordingly. 
In a world of power politics a yielding to aggressive force, or to the threat 
of it, has inevitable political consequences, and the political consequences 
of the Korean fiasco will not be long in showing themselves everywhere. 
Even if policies should change in the near future, the setback to the cause 
of the free world has already gone so far at the time of writing these words 
(the second week of December) that a most spectacular success would be 
required to offset the damage which has been done. 
There appears to be widespread objection to any reference to Munich 
in connection with the present crisis. It is continually reiterated that, 
\ although America and Britain will not use their strategic air power 
against China and though they are willing to negotiate on the basis of the 
military defeat sustained by their forces in North Korea, there is no 
thought of appeasement. But appeasement there must be if one side is less 
prepared than the other to take the risk of using force. The present situa- 
tion differs from the Munich crisis in that in 1938 Britain and France 
avoided war by yielding to German demands; in 1950 America and 
( Britain have not avoided war with China — as their own soldiers can testify, 
, but only the measures required for victory. They have not been defeated in 
( the sense in which a nation loses a war after employing all its resources in 
the struggle; they have simply preferred to accept a local defeat rather 
| than be involved in what is called an ‘extension of hostilities’. But clearly, 
| if they accept defeat, the ‘settlement’ with China must reflect the verdict 
of the battlefield. It is always possible in any negotiation to say that the 
| result might have been worse or that the enemy has not got everything he 
» wanted. But the attempt to enforce the United Nations’ decision for the 
| unification of Korea has manifestly failed, and whatever form of agree- 
¢ ment may be obtained, it will mean that the authority of the United 
Nations has been forcibly defied and that the principal powers of the non- 
Communist world have yielded under duress to Communist China. 
} From the outset there was the risk that the expedition to aid South 
Korea, whether as a purely American move or as a collective enterprise of 
? the United Nations, would provoke the hostile intervention either of China 
2 


‘ 


or of Russia or both together. Whatever the justice of the cause as a resist- 
ance to aggression, and however valid the judgment of the United Nations 
in Security Council or Assembly, the basic strategic fact was that Korea 
was a country of continental Asia having common frontiers both with 
China and Russia. To fight even in South Korea, was an audacious deci- 


| sion; to pass the 38th parallel and subdue North Korea, with the implica- 
tion of warfare up to the Manchurian and Siberian borders, was a still 
more hazardous undertaking. When, therefore, the United Nations 
Assembly adopted the resolution, sponsored by Britain, to advance into 
North Korea, a political observer might have been excused for assuming 
; that the states actually engaged in the military campaign had carefully 
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calculated the risk and were resolved to go through with the task they had 
set themselves. If they had made a secret reservation that they would refuse 
to meet the challenge if China or Russia intervened, then the decision to 
go into North Korea was a reckless gamble, an adventure which depended 
on the Anglo-American bluff not being called by China or Russia. If, on 
the other hand, the statesmen in London and Washington had made no 


plans in advance for the contingency of Chinese or Russian military inter- 


vention, and did not make up their minds how to act until Chinese troops 
had actually entered Korea, then their responsibility is even greater, for | 
it means that they committed thousands of British and American soldiers 
to battle without even stopping to consider what they were going to do if 
the Chinese Communists carried out the counter-move they threatened, 
Unfortunately the evidence points to just this kind of negligence and | 
thoughtlessness, at any rate on the part of the British Government. When | 
the British Defence Minister publicly declared that General MacArthur 
had exceeded his directives, and had to be corrected in the House of 
Commons on behalf of the Foreign Secretary, he revealed a complete lack 
of co-ordination within the Cabinet on the most important international 
issue of the day. As we cannot suppose that Mr Shinwell was deliberately 
trying to mislead his audience, we can only conclude that he had remained 
ignorant cf the implications of the United Nations decision (formally 
sponsored by the British Government) and that it had never been explained 
to the Cabinet as a whole. It may indeed be conceded that, under the 
stress of such crucial issues as whether or not the Festival of Britain Fun 
Fair is to open on Sundays, the Cabinet has recently had little time to } 
spare for attending to the fate of the world. The Defence Minister at least, | 
however, might have given the matter his attention. Certainly a coalition 
war in which the Defence Minister of one of the two principal governments , 
does not know what the agreed objectives are, is not likely to have a | 
successful outcome. ? 
On the assumption that the Chinese intervention came as a surprise to 
the British and American Governments, and that they had no plans ready 
for dealing with such a situation, it remains to enquire why they acted as 
they did. The course of action to be expected was that, as soon as regular 
units of the Chinese army had been definitely identified in Korea, a warn- { 
ing would be conveyed to Peking through any appropriate channel that, \ 
if these troops were not withdrawn within a brief time-limit, the airfields, 
communications and heavy industrial installations of Manchuria would be 
liable to air attack; that this bombing would continue as long as the 
Chinese remained in Korea and would cease as soon as they withdrew; 
and that it would not be extended to any other part of China unless a » 
Chinese attack were made on Hongkong or Indo-China. Such a warning - 
which would not in fact have required a separate decision of the United 
Nations, since the latter had already authorized the advance into North | 
Korea which the Chinese were intervening to oppose — would have had | 
one of three consequences: ? 
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(1) the Peking Government, faced with the prospect of the strategic 
bombing of Manchuria, would have withdrawn its troops from Korea 
under cover of some face-saving formula. 

(2) it would have persisted in its Korean intervention, but would have 
suffered in retaliation the systematic destruction of China’s only 
important complex of modern heavy industry and transport — which 
would not only have put China under the strongest pressure to accept 
the United Nations’ decision on Korea, but would also have ham- 
pered, even without immediately checking, Chinese military opera- 
tions there. China would have been unable to prevent the heavy 
bombing of the Manchurian installations without a massive interven- 
tion of the Soviet air force. 

(3) Russia would have intervened to protect China against American 
strategic bombing, and general war would probably have been the 
result. 

The third possibility — that of Russian intervention — was obviously one 
which had to be most carefully considered in taking any decision on 
counter-action against China. It should be recognized, however, that the 
issue is one which has to be faced whenever it is a matter of repelling 
aggression either by Russia herself or one of her satellites. If there were to 
be aggression against Iran, Turkey, Yugoslavia or West Germany, the 
Western democracies would be faced with a similar dilemma whether to 
yield or to risk war with Russia. In relation to Korea, Russian intervention 
in support of Chinese intervention would have been support at second hand 
for the original North Korean aggression, and in taking up such a chal- 
lenge America and Britain would have been fully justified on the ground 
of previous United Nations resolutions. If, nevertheless, it is held that war 
with Russia should not be risked over Korea, though it should be risked 
in the event of an aggression in Germany or the Balkans, the reason must 
be either that the moral case in Korea is not regarded as strong enough for 
so much to be staked on it, or that Korea itself is not deemed to be of 
sufficient importance as a sector of world defence against Communist 
domination. 

It is quite true that many people who were fully convinced of the right- 
ness of helping South Korea to resist the unprovoked aggression launched 
against it are less sure about the policy of eliminating the Communist 
régime in North Korea, where it has been established since 1945. India, 
moreover, which joined in condemning the original North Korean 
aggression, opposed the crossing of the 38th parallel, which meant that 
the advance into North Korea did not have the approval of the leading 
non-Communist state of Asia. These were indeed important factors to 
take into consideration when there was a prospect of a world war arising 
out of the Korean conflict. But the time for taking them into consideration 
was before, and not after, the British delegate in the United Nations 
Assembly sponsored the resolution for extending United Nations action to 
North Korea. The governments concerned had no right to commit their 
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soldiers to this expedition with a grand flourish of trumpets and then 
discover all sorts of moral scruples and doubts about the policy as soon as 
it ran into trouble. 
It is not easy to judge how far if war with Russia developed from opera- 
tions north of the 38th parallel, the feeling that the West would be in a 
vulnerable moral position, may have affected the policies of both Britain 
and America after the Chinese intervention began. But there can be no 
doubt that British policy, in contrast to American, was influenced by the 
idea that in the last resort the Korean issue — and indeed any Far Eastern 
issue — was unimportant in comparison to European affairs. Here we have 
a cause of divergence between British and American thinking about world 
politics and strategy which goes far deeper than any particular disagree- 
ment over tactics for dealing with the Korean situation or even the cleav- 
age over recognition of the Communist régime in China. The profound 
difference between British and American international attitudes, which is 
now becoming more and more apparent, arises from the facts of geo- 
graphy and from the shrinking of British territorial sovereignty and 
power. The Soviet Union straddles Europe and Asia from the Baltic to the 
Pacific; the United States, with coasts on both the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, confronts both western Europe and eastern Asia across the inter- 
vening sea spaces; both Russia and America, therefore, think ‘globally’ 
and their strategic conceptions correspond to the breadth of their terri- 
tories. But Britain, after centuries of overseas expansion in which British 
interests in other continents often outweighed concern with the affairs of 
Europe, has once more become an island off the European mainland, no 
longer inaccessible to military power beyond the Channel, and so deeply 
alarmed by the situation prevailing in Europe that the condition of the 
rest of the world, however disastrous, seems by comparison a matter of 
indifference. This attitude is indeed a natural one for the British people, 
which within a decade has seen the European coastline from the North 
Cape to the Pyrenees controlled by a hostile power and rockets fired in 
Holland falling from the stratosphere on to London. With this experience 
it is not surprising that the British should be suspicious of warlike moods 
formed in the relative security of North America and should be anxious to 
restrain American policy from acts which might bring about a third world 
war On any issue except a direct Russian aggression in Europe. Yet how- 
ever natural is this British attitude in the circumstances in which Britain 
is now placed, it must be realized that Americans cannot share it. The idea 
that Asian affairs are secondary to those of Europe, that any Far Eastern 
conflict is a ‘strategic diversion’, and that Far Eastern interests may be 
indefinitely sacrificed in order to concentrate maximum strength in 
Europe, is not one to which America in the long run can be converted. 
The Americans think the Far East is very important, and, on a compre- 
hensive view of world affairs, they are right. The British outlook on the 
world has already become parochial, however well grounded are the fears 
which determine it. The Russians agree with the Americans in their 
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estimate of Asia; they know that half the population of the world lives 
there, and that its destinies can no longer be decided in Europe. The 
strategy of world revolution reinforces the geopolitical interests of a state 
extending over all northern Asia; it was Lenin who said that the shortest 
way from Moscow to London and Paris was through Peking and Calcutta. 
To-day Communism reigns in Peking and, unless the march of the new 
power bloc is stemmed by something stronger than appeasement and 
wishful hopes for a future Tito, it will soon reign in Calcutta as well. The 
answer to the argument that Asia is well lost if Europe is held is that, 
if Asia is lost, Europe cannot be held. 

Mr Churchill, whose speech in the last House of Commons foreign 
affairs debate helped so much to make British Far Eastern policy ‘bi- 
partisan’ rather than merely governmental, was right to emphasize the 
dangers to Britain from any outbreak of general war which would spread 
from the Far East to Europe, but in his talk about the ‘strategic diversion’ 
which would be involved in a strong policy in the Far East he appeared to 
be unduly influenced by his experience of ten years ago, when Japan was 
kept neutral in relation to the war in Europe for over two years The 
difference in the prospect of a war against Russia is that, whereas Nazi 
Germany and Japan operated in widely separated spheres, so that war in 
Europe did not necessarily involve the Far East and vice versa, any war 
between America and Russia would inevitably be fought in the Far East 
as well as in Europe from the very outset, and for American strategic 
thinking the defence of Alaska, Japan and the Philippines and air action 
from these bases against Siberia are tasks with a high priority in war 
preparation. It would be quite impossible to seal off the Far East from 
Europe to the extent that this was effected in 1939-41, and there is a very 
strong probability that Communist China would be drawn into the war 
on Russia’s side either immediately or soon after the outbreak of hostilities. 
American air power based on Japan and Okinawa must in any case be 
built up to a high level; it would be needed to defend Japan against 
Russian seizure even if China were for a while neutral — and Chinese 
neutrality could not be relied on as long as the present régime prevails in 
China. American power cannot be ‘strategically diverted’ to the Far East; 
in the present world conflict it cannot but be deployed on this vital front. 

The British hopes, official and unofficial, of a divorce between Russia 
and China are not the cause of the trend of British policy towards appease- 
ment in the Far East, but the effect of it. When there is a basic resolve to 
yield to pressure in one part of the world in order to concentrate some- 
where else, the only thing left to do is to hope for the best in the area to be 
abandoned. After all, something good may turn up; nobody can prove 
that it will not. The fact that nothing whatever has so far happened to 
indicate that China will go the way of Yugoslavia does not alarm those who 
believe that in any case China must be appeased, whether appeasement 
produces a Tito or not. Unfortunately the presentation of this policy to 
America as if it were the outcome of a superior wisdom and knowledge is 
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what, more than anything else, has recently been causing anger and irrita- 
tion in large sections of the American public against Britain. As one 
example out of many of the type of publicity which is to-day straining 
Anglo-American relations may be quoted the opening paragraph of an 
article by Mr Michael Curtis in the News Chronicle of December 5. 


To British and European observers it is hard to believe that the United 
States should allow herself and her allies to become embroiled in a conflict 
with China. It is felt in London, Paris, Brussels and Bonn that Western policy 
should have only one objective. If we cannot make friends with Communist 
China, we should at least exert a supreme effort to keep her neutral. 


But what in the name of Confucius, is the sense of talking about keeping 
China neutral when China is attacking British and American troops with 
a quarter of a million men and the casualty lists mount higher daily in 
all the newspapers of America? China is at the present moment a bel- 
ligerent enemy, and the chances of assuring her neutrality in a future 
emergency by conceding to her a victory in arms it was not in her power to 
gain but for the ‘privileged sanctuary’ are, to say the least of it, extremely 
speculative. There remains an important section of American opinion, 
especially at the highest official level, which strives desperately to main- 
tain a harmony of policy among the principal Western powers and to 
avoid American action which does not have the support of America’s 
European allies. But, however the cracks may have been papered over as 
a result of Mr Aitlee’s visit to Washington, it would be idle to deny that 
the events of the past month have produced more anti-British feeling than 
has existed in America since 1939, and the present crisis must be expected 
to have permanent political effects. Many Americans blame Britain for 
the preservation of the ‘privileged sanctuary’; they believe that their own 
Government would have bombed Manchuria and risked the consequences 
but for British pressure. There can be no guarantee that another situation 
of the same kind will not arise in the near future, and if it does, popular 
feeling in America may be too strong for Washington to resist. If Britain 
continues to expect massive American economic and strategic support 
for the defence of Europe, but refuses to give America corresponding sup- 
port as an ally in the Far East, America may act, in the words once used 
by Mr Churchill in a different context, ‘if necessary, alone.’ 
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THE ROLE OF AMERICAN COMMUNISM 
David C. Williams 


The trial of Mr Alger Hiss, and the two books concerning it which have 
recently been published in England,* have focused attention on the réle of 
American Communism. Approaching the trial from two entirely different 
viewpoints, Mr Alastair Cooke and Messrs Toledano and Lasky seem 
agreed upon at least one proposition — that it had considerable importance 
in the heyday of the New Deal. Messrs Toledano and Lasky go further, 
and detect strong Communist influence in America’s World War II 
policies. 

This notion has been widely echoed in Britain, where Mr Cooke’s 
Manchester Guardian articles as well as his book have played a great part in 
moulding opinion on the subject. It is advanced from many quarters in 
America as well. Opponents of President Roosevelt and of the New Deal, 
whether they really believed in Communist power or not, have found it a 
useful weapon in their partisan battle. Many American liberals seem to 
suffer from a sense of deep guilt on the subject; ‘ There, but for the grace 
of God, go I.’ On the part of other liberals, there is a rather over-simple 
reaction. They believe, or would like to believe, all such charges false; to 
them, they are all part of an effort to drive liberally-minded people from 
public life. 

In the midst of these battle cries and penitential lamentations, the truth 
is difficult to discover. It is made all the harder to unearth by the very 
character of the American Communist Party itself. It has never been easy 
or safe in the United States to acknowledge one’s belief in and adherence 
to Communism. At the very least, it makes it almost impossible to earn 
one’s living in most communities and most walks of life. The result is that, 
aside from a handful of wealthy and eccentric people, few other than the 
paid officials of the Communist Party identify themselves with it. Almost 
the entire membership carries on its activities in conditions of secrecy, as if 
the Party were illegal. 

It is certain that the strength of Communism in America cannot be 
measured in terms of Party membership or electoral success. At its war- 
time peak, the Party numbered little more than 130,000 in a country of 
150,000,000 people, and it now retains hardly 50,000. Only two Commun- 
ists have ever been elected as such to public office in America (both to the 
New York City Council) and none survive. The one faithful fellow- 


* 4 GENERATION ON TRIAL: Alastair Cooke, Hart-Davis, 12s. 6d. sEEDS OF 
TREASON: Ralph de Toledano and Victor Lasky, Secker & Warburg, 125. 6d. 
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traveller in Congress, Mr Vito Marcantonio, was retired by his Harlem 
constituency in the November election. 

But, in a country like America where political apathy is so profound 
and widespread, the strength of a Party must not be judged by its numbers 
but by the energy of its members — and here, as everywhere, the Com- 
munists rank very high. Nor, in American circumstances, is success at the 
polls a decisive measure of significance. The influence of the Communists 
has been exerted otherwise, in the trade unions and by infiltration of the 
other political parties and the federal and some state administrations. 
Here the secretive nature of Communist operations has been a very con- 
siderable asset. 

Beginning with President Roosevelt’s inauguration at Washington, 
there have been two distinct periods of Communist activity. One may be 
termed the age of innocence, the other the years of infiltration. Now that 
the Party is reduced to struggling for sheer survival, both these periods 
may be viewed in retrospect, as so remote that they might almost have 
happened a century ago. 

The age of innocence began as thousands of brilliant young men 
thronged from the universities to create and carry out the New Deal. 
Businessmen, the traditional leaders of America, were discredited and 
disheartened. All sorts of American radicals, after generations in the 
political wilderness, felt the levers of power at their fingertips. A few of 
them were Communists from the beginning, but no one in those tumultous 
days asked what shade of red an individual was; it was enough to be 
against Big Business and for ‘the forgotten man.’ Others came to Com- 
munism in easy stages — unideological radicalism, Fabian socialism, and 
finally Stalinism. Because they were so determined and energetic, the 
Communists had a strong attractive power at a time when energy and 
determination were deemed all-important. 

America, prostrated by the depression, seemed clay ready to be moulded 
at will. The young New Dealers felt within themselves the strength of 
heart and mind to shape it anew. They thought of themselves almost as a 
dedicated brotherhood, whose function it was to carry out a peaceful 
revolution. Among them, of course, the Communists had the advantage of 
knowing, or at least thinking they knew, their destination. Had the New 
Deal continued as a sort of conspiracy of the pure in heart, they might have 
attained positions of real importance. 

But the period in which the New Deal seemed, in the words of its 
partisans, ‘more revolutionary than Moscow,’ came quickly to an end. 
The New Deal, in fact, was the victim of its own great achievements. By 
pumping confidence, and life-giving millions of dollars, into the prostrate 
American economy, it revived the very business and banking interests 
which its zealots had labelled as the arch-enemy. At the same time, it 
alleviated the burning discontent which was the powerhouse of progress. 





The well-to-do recovered confidence, the poor lost interest. America was | 


turning right under the very hands of the leftists. 
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Mr Hiss himself figured in the episode which marked the turn of the 
tide. The Department of Agriculture, under Mr Henry Wallace, had 
within it some of the most brilliant of Washington’s Communists; their 
leader, Mr Lee Pressman, has recently acknowledged his Party member- 
ship, and Mr Hiss and others have been identified as Communists though 
they have not yet admitted the fact. But the crucial issue of the day was 
not one which found Communists and non-Communist New Dealers on 
opposite sides, It was, in fact, one which had been pushed most strongly 
outside Washington by so implacable an anti-Communist as Mr Norman 
Thomas, the leader of the American Socialist Party. Like many of the 
New Dealers, he wanted the millions of dollars Washington was spending 
to revive agriculture to go, in just proportion, to the ‘sharecroppers’ and 
tenant farmers of the South, rather than to stick in the pockets of the big 
plantation owners. 

But all the schemes of the leftists were shipwrecked against the opposi- 
tion of the plantation owners, acting through their friends in Congress. 
Senator Robinson of Alabama, himself a big plantation owner, took the 
lead in bringing pressure to bear upon President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Wallace. He did not stop at securing the sort of policy his friends wanted. 
The heads of the leftists were demanded as well. Mr Wallace himself 
dismissed all the rebels, Comreunists and non-Communists alike. It is a 
matter of record that Mr Hiss saved his official skin by changing sides at 
the last moment. This episode in his career did him little credit, unless one 
accepts Mr Chambers’s explanation that he did it by the orders of the 
Communist Party, who wanted to keep in the Administration a man who 
was even then recognized as having a brilliant future. 

Mr Pressman shifted his field of activity to the newly-organized trade 
union movement, the Congress of Industrial Organizations, as did other 
Communists ousted from high positions in the National Labor Relations 
Board. The Communists had lost the chance of approaching the fountain- 
head of power, the President himself. The character of the White House 
entourage faded well beyond the mildest pink. With the approach of war, 
businessmen and Wall Street lawyers, recovered from their disgrace, 
thronged the Presidential corridors. ‘Dr New Deal’ was dismissed, and 
‘Dr Win-the-War’ called into consultation. If President Roosevelt was 
deceived in his dealings with the Russians, he had himself and his impec- 
cably non-Communist associates to blame. 

The Communists, however, had great scope for infiltration in the lower 
reaches of the wartime civil service. As the largest organized force on the 
left (the Socialists having dwindled to virtual insignificance) they had a 
considerable attraction for a wider circle of discarded or frustrated New 
Dealers. Since many posts in Washington were filled through the tradi- 
tional channels of friendship and influence, a reasonably able Communist 
could always be placed somewhere in a paying job. The Party continued 
to inspire one of the biggest and gaudiest cocktail party circuits in Wash- 
ington. Many on the periphery hardly knew the company they were 
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keeping, but merely derived inspiration from consorting with people who 
were strenuously opposed to fascism and in favour of enduring friendship 
with ‘our gallant Russian allies.’ As one approached the centre, innocence 
was rarer and awareness more common. Some people, of course (appar- 
ently Mr Hiss, for one) were too important to compromise themselves even 
by drinking a ‘dry martini’ in the wrong place. 

The Party leaders, of course, were alert to fill the right places with their 
people. Once entrenched in some corner of the massive wartime bureau- 
cracy, they were quick to promote one another. Communists appeared in 
the most surprising places. For a time, they seemed positively to infest 
military government in Germany. In recent years, when Congress has 
been so tireless in the pursuit of Communists, it is ironic to recall that they 
had considerable success there as well. Congressmen are terribly over- 
worked people. It was a godsend to some of them to find highly qualified 
young men who would work long hours as their assistants for salaries a 
fraction of what they could have earned elsewhere. If a Senator or Con- 
gressman was appointed chairman of some special committee, and scented 
the opportunity to make his reputation, such skilled assistance was in- 
valuable to him. It was only after some time had passed that he realized 
the direction in which he and his committee were being led, and quietly 
dropped the Jonah from the ship. 

In retrospect, all this tireless activity reminds one most strongly of 
children building sand castles at the ebb tide. It was impressive for a while, 
and some good people were honestly alarmed. But the anti-Communist 
tide was coming in all the time. One by one these painfully constructed 
‘positions of strength’ collapsed. Some dissolved quietly, others in more 
spectacular fashion; the fellow-traveller who had become one of General 
Clay’s chief economic advisers in Germany anticipated his dismissal by 
resigning and charging the American authorities with plotting to do the 
Russians out of their fair share of reparations! 


There doubtless remain, in spite of repeated purges,-some people in the 
civil service who were once Communists. A few may even retain their 
Party membership to this day. Most have long since repented their 
youthful indiscretions, and lie awake at night thinking that some persistent 
Congressman may one day stumble upon them. But in recent years the 
Communists have been active outside Washington rather than in. For a 
time they maintained some strength in the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, but all the unions they controlled have by now been recaptured 
or been expelled from the C.I.O., and hence from the mainstream of the 
American labour movement. For a while they had Mr Henry Wallace 
virtually in their pocket, and the Progressive Party with himself as 
standard-bearer appeared to be a real force on the American political 
scene. But the Progressives did badly in the 1948 elections, and still worse 
in 1950. Mr Wallace himself has noisily departed, and now denounces 
Russian imperialism and urges rapid American rearmament. 
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Tragedy degenerates into farce. With innocence a thing of the past, with 
infiltrations repelled at every significant level, the dwindling band of the 
faithful have now been instructed to penetrate churches, luncheon clubs, 
and neighbourhood groups. Here they are to spread pacifism, defeatism, 
and horror of the atom bomb. 

It would be a mistake to write the American Communist Party off as a 
totally lost cause. They still have a great deal of determination and some 
people of ability in their ranks, They have the advantages which the 
continuing political apathy of many Americans, and of many trade 
unionists, offer them. They continue to inspire unreasoning fear. Mr J. 
Edgar Hoover, head of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, spoke of them 
last year as ‘undermining the foundations of the American way of life.’ 
Strange as it may seem, he was probably speaking in deadly earnest. 
Since the great depression, American businessmen have been haunted by 
a pervasive feeling of insecurity, and many genuinely fear Communism in 
America itself. Ludicrous precautions are taken to avoid exposing the well- 
fed, well-clothed American university student to the Stalinist gospel, 
which apparently is regarded as something, like sex, all too fatally attrac- 
tive to the young. 

Americans will not be rid of Communism until they can afford for it the 
sort of contemptuous laughter which some obscurantist religious sect 
inspires. The current concern about it is more symptomatic of the state of 
mind of millions of ordinary Americans than of any importance of the 
Party itself. It has not, of course, been as insignificant in the past as some 
people would now like to believe. It deserves a footnote, perhaps a bit 
more, in a 300-page history of the new Deal. But it should not be taken 
with the deadly seriousness that the partisans and the opponents of Mr 
Hiss now affect. To do so is gratuitously to attribute to American Com- 
munists an importance they have neither earned nor achieved. 


THE BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION 
G. L. Arnold 


At what moment does a revolution begin to become historical, in the sense 
of yielding to the historian’s perspective? The question has its bearing 
upon the ancient problem of the cyclical character of revolutions. There 
seems to be something in the nature of the revolutionary process which 
gives rise to the phenomenon of cyclical pro- or retrogression to the point 
from which the whole movement took its departure. ‘At a higher level,’ as 
the Hegelians say, the pattern originally broken up by the revolutionary 
explosion tends to reproduce itself. From Stuart absolutism to Cromwell- 
ian dictatorship, from the Bourbons to Bonaparte, the movement runs its 
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cyclical course. When it is more or less complete, the historian enters the 
scene, armed with his texts and, more important, with a new set of abstrac- 
tions designed to impose intellectual order and coherence upon the raw 
material of history. The past is reorganized in accordance with the present, 
which among others has shaped the historian. To understand the revolu- 
tion he must understand the ideas and theories which underlie it, but he 
must also be able to indicate how far reality has resisted the attempt to 
impose a new pattern, to what extent the new has amalgamated with the 
old, in short, what the new society is like when the ideological coverage 
has been stripped away. And for this purpose the revolutionary cycle must 
be at, or fairly near, its end. While it is incomplete, doubt remains and 
‘theory’ cannot be properly distinguished from mere ‘ideology’. Time is 
needed to bring out the historical meaning of the ‘republic’ or the ‘class- 
less society’, the ‘general will’ or the ‘proletarian dictatorship’. These con- 
cepts disclose their significance only after the revolutionary lava has 
cooled; by which time it is not infrequently discovered that they have 
played strange tricks upon their originators. 

Judged by this rudimentary but useful criterion, the Russian Revolution 
is now not far from its final phase. The new society is taking shape; and by 
a corresponding process the past is rearranging itself to fit the perspective 
of the historian. Men and events fall into a recognizable pattern. It be- 
comes possible to discuss Lenin’s theory of the state with due regard both 
to its historical derivation from nineteenth-century liberalism, and to its 
applicability to twentieth-century totalitarianism. The October Revolu- 
tion loses its incomprehensible character and appears as the terminus a quo 
of a new set of historical determinants. One begins to understand why the 
Bolsheviks were able to seize power, and how they managed to conserve it. 
A generation after 1917, the event no longer seems quite so surprising. On 
the other hand, it also appears less hopeful and beneficial, now that the 
fruits of totalitarianism have been tasted there as well as in other lands. It 
is doubtful even whether it inspires quite the same degree of enthusiasm 
in the Communists themselves. 

Professor Carr has written the first volume of a projected six-volume 
history of the Revolution, from its start until roughly the introduction of 
the Five Year Plan in 1929, i.e. the beginning of the Stalinist phase. His 
book * covers ground hitherto untouched by historians and seems likely 
to become the standard work on the subject, at any rate for most purposes 
connected with the gradual establishment of the new political and admin- 
istrative regime. It has been admiringly described by Mr Beloff, no friend 
of the dictatorship, as a work of major importance, and few students will 
fail to be grateful to the author for shouldering the colossal task of bringing 
the mass of Russian source material to light. For the first decade of the 
Revolution, this material is not merely ample but also reliable, and the fact 
that most of it is more easily available to American than to British research 


* The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-1923, vol. I, pp. 428. Macmillan. 253s. 
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workers increases the importance of Professor Carr’s study. But historians 
and students of politics will read him chiefly for his conclusions, and it is in 
the light of his general approach to the subject that the true significance of 
the work stands out. 

We are warned at the outset not to expect a descriptive narrative of 
the Revolution such as may be found in Trotsky’s magnum opus, or in 
Mr William Henry Chamberlain’s two-volume history of events from the 
fall of the Monarchy to the Kronstadt rising and the introduction of the 
NEP. And indeed there is hardly anything to set beside these classic 
writings. Professor Carr is not interested in men and events as such, but 
in the part they played in bringing about the realization of Lenin’s pro- 
gramme. The story is told from the vantage-point of the inner circle of 
Bolshevik leaders. It is history as it might be written by a surviving Lenin- 
ist of the period, were he able to write with full access to sources and with- 
out fear of the consequences. At some time in the not too distant future, 
perhaps, such a book may be written in the Soviet Union. We shall then 
know that the revolutionary cycle is complete. At present its incomplete- 
ness is betrayed, among others, by the inability of the regime to tolerate a 
truthful and critical approach, and by the intellectual fanaticism which 
condemns its foreign sympathisers to such dreary fare as the polemical 
fantasies of Mr Andrew Rothstein (whom Professor Carr unaccountably 
cites as an authority on the subject). But it is reflected, too, in the unfam- 
iliarity of most Western scholars with Marxist theory and the inner history 
of the Russian revolutionary movement, a subject of which Professor Carr 
has made himself master, to the extent that an historian can grasp the 
inwardness of such revolutionary processes. We have not yet reached the 
point where the Leninist theory of the State has become as familiar (and 
as outmoded) as the Rousseauist doctrine of society. ‘Proletarian dictator- 
ship’ is treated either as a reality (which it never was), or as a self-evident 
absurdity. Outside the charmed circle of Marxist doctrinaires there are 
few who glimpse the function of this particular myth, and the initiated, 
for obvious reasons, are more than reluctant to admit its mythical charac- 
ter even to themselves, let alone to a critical world. It will take time until 
the new hierarchical society in the USSR is so far consolidated — or so 
profoundly altered in its political texture by events as yet undisclosed — as 
to be able to dispense with the current ideology. A small beginning was 
made when Stalin in 1939 told the 18th Party Congress that the Marxian 
doctrine of the State stood in need of revision — there was to be no ‘wither- 
ing away’ just yet; on the contrary, an ‘entirely new Socialist State, 
unprecedented in history’, had come to stay, at any rate for a long period. 
But these tender shoots will need considerable watering before the new 
ruling class feels able to let some light fall upon the historical function of 
Leninism in the formative phase of the Revolution. 

It is the great merit of Mr Carr’s work that it discusses the issues raised 
by the October Revolution in the light of Marxist theory, and against the 
setting of the European Socialist tradition, without abandoning the critical 
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standpoint proper to a Western historian. This combination is so rare that 
one readily pays the somewhat heavy price of viewing the whole issue for a 
while through the lenses of the Leninist central committee. It has been 
complained that for Mr Carr the Revolution’s only hero is Lenin, and that 
his study takes account of events only insofar as they serve to illuminate the 
various aspects of Leninist theory. This is true, and what is more, the 
result is frequently to plunge the reader in boredom. It is not merely that 
his prose lacks wings: the administrative viewpoint he adopts tends to 
make the Revolution seem altogether unreal. Events are flattened out, 
persons — other than Lenin — do not come to life, and the whole process 
takes on a somewhat ghostly character. But as against these characteristic 
faults of academicism there is the attempt — here made for the first time — 
to give a documented account of the manner in which the Bolshevik Party 
made itself master of the State, and then refashioned its own doctrine to 
serve the requirements of a totalitarian State Party. This story needed 
telling, and the sympathetic treatment which Lenin and the Leninists 
receive from the author enhances the significance of chapters such as those 
dealing with the gradual amalgamation of Party and State bureaucracy. 
After reading his account of Lenin’s and Trotsky’s struggle with the 
democratic opposition inside the Party, which in 1921 made a last despair- 
ing attempt to halt the march towards full-fledged totalitarianism, it 
becomes less easy to join in the fashionable chorus which condemns the 
Stalinist regime as a perversion of true Leninism. The cat is let out - 
hesitantly and with many characteristic reservations and circumlocutions, 
but it is let out. And this despite the fact that Mr Carr is persistently unfair 
to the regime’s Socialist opponents, particularly the Mensheviks; despite 
his virtual ignoring of the Kronstadt revolt (dismissed in three lines); and 
despite the extremely gingerly treatment of the terror. We are not quite 
told the whole story; there is a dimension lacking; facts are glossed over, 
the historian’s gaze is tactfully averted from the disturbing spectacle of 
wholesale massacre and ruin, and the truth that a democratic ideology 
from the start subserved totalitarian purposes is never bluntly stated. And 
yet somehow we are enabled to see how it happened, and why. For that 
one gladly renounces any amount of sensitive moral awareness. 
Still, some reservations do impose themselves. In what purports to be 
a history of the Russian Revolution there is hardly any mention of the 
Russian people. If we are shown the theoretical background to the contro- 
versy between Bolsheviks and Mensheviks, we are not introduced to the 
spiritual world from which the Russian revolutionary movement arose. 
Populists and Liberals are presented only to have Lenin’s purpose thrown 
into bolder relief; the February Revolution (a genuinely popular move- 
ment, unlike the Bolshevik coup in November) is ignored, and the voting 
to the doomed Constituent Assembly is not thought worthy of description, 
although it presented the Russian people with the only opportunity it ever 
had of expressing itself freely in a democratic election. (Anyone who doubts 
that the election was free, and that it constituted an event of genuine 
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importance, had better read Dr Oliver Radkey’s masterly study, published 
by Harvard University, 1950.) These lacune reflect Mr Carr’s pre- 
occupation with the particular set of issues which presented themselves to 
the Bolshevik leaders in 1917. Since they.succeeded in coming to power, 
the other parties are discussed in the light of Leninist theory. It does not 
follow that this treatment is ‘scientific’. The course of Soviet history since 
1917 has already demonstrated the shaky hold of the Bolshevik leaders 
upon those aspects of Socialist theory which have no immediate bearing 
upon the problem of revolutionizing backward societies. There is no sign 
that the present leadership understands the West any better than its more 
utopian predecessors did in the early years, and it is arguable that the 
decision to seek a short-cut to Socialism is at the root of all subsequent 
misconceptions. 

This fault leads to another. We are not given an analysis of the regime 
in terms other than those which its founders chose to employ, and this 
despite the fact that the dictatorship of the Party is shown to have been the 
reality, from the very start, behind the self-styled dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. For an historian, Mr Carr is curiously indifferent to history. He does 
indeed trace the connection between the Jacobin dictatorship of 1793-4, 
the French revolutionary tradition embodied in Blanqui and his doctrine 
of minority rule, and Lenin’s concept of a highly centralized body of 
‘professional revolutionaries’, formulated as early as 1902 and carried into 
effect in the years following. But he does not ask the question whether a 
party, whose leader on more than one occasion explicitly appealed to the 
Jacobin tradition, was not something quite distinct from the Socialist 
labour movement. There is a Jacobin streak in French Socialism, and in 
those writings of Marx — chiefly the Communist Manifesto - which were 
composed under French influence. But this does not alter the fact that, in 
the Marxian scheme, ‘the emancipation of the working class can only be 
the task of the working class itself.’ Lenin clearly held a very different view. 
As Mr Carr sees it, this was conditioned by the fact that the Russian 
working class had the task — but who imposed this task upon it? — of doing 
the revolutionary work which in the West had been done by the bourge- 
oisie: in other words, of directing the industrial revolution. But the prole- 
tariat as such cannot ‘direct’ anything. When it starts to ‘direct’ it ceases 
to be a proletariat. The ‘directing’ had to be done by the anonymous 
collectivity known as ‘the Party’, and from 1918 onwards Lenin himself 
increasingly abandoned his utopian belief that ‘workers’ democracy’ 
could function under such a centralized system. Mr Carr is aware that the 
‘Party’ label conceals a reality very different from the expectations which 
the workers associated with the October Revolution. He dismisses the 
Lenin of ‘State and Revolution’ as a utopian. He indicates clearly enough 
that the struggle over the bureaucratization of the Party touched upon the 
real issue of political power. But he fails to take the final step of making it 
clear to himself and his readers that the ‘proletarian dictatorship’ myth 
merely cemented a new hierarchical arrangement. He is still in the stage of 
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‘unmasking’ the class character of liberal society. He has not yet woken up 
to the fact that this weapon can be turned against the heirs of Lenin. 

The Jacobin dictatorship, to which Lenin harked back, was a short- 
lived essay in totalitarianism. It failed, among others, because the nascent 
bourgeois society of France was hostile to every species of totalitarian 
government. In the last resort it fell because it tried to impose arbitrary 
rules upon the middle class, at a moment when that class was just getting 
into its stride. The age of economic planning, in which we live, has 
made it possible once more to govern on totalitarian lines, although the 
connection is not automatic — any more than is the connection between 
liberalism and the market economy, which Professor Carr, like a good 
Leninist, takes for granted. The breakdown of the Russian Empire in 1917 
offered the revolutionaries a wide variety of choices, and the fact that the 
Bolshevik solution was unexpectedly successful does not exclude the 
probability that a different solution might have worked better, i.e. imposed 
less inhuman strains upon society. But the extent of its success, judged in 
technical and administrative terms, does cast a rather revealing light 
backwards upon the theoretical disputes between the Russian Marxists at 
the beginning of the century. Professor Carr underrates the significance 
of the Mensheviks’ refusal to contemplate socialization on the terms 
offered by Lenin. He sees in it nothing but failure to perceive the peculiar 
character of Russia’s problem, namely, the need for a revolutionary break 
with the past which the bourgeois Liberals were unwilling to contemplate. 
The Mensheviks held to their line because they did not wish to sacrifice 
democracy and the labour movement. 

If they did not foresee the age of totalitarianism, and therefore argued 
that the Bolshevik experiment would fail, their rivals were no less mis- 
guided in their expectations. The tragedy was that both were right and 
both were wrong. Professor Carr will not have it that Russia’s recent 
history has been tragic. Applying the Leninist canon, he finds that the 
experiment has on the whole been a success. This judgment is not expressed 
in so many words, but it is implicit. There will be few to share it. But 
questions of choice aside, there is an analytical flaw in his treatment of the 
subject which robs it of much of its value: We are shown how Leninist 
theory is related to the doctrines of classical Marxism, but there is no 
suggestion that the Marxian analysis can be applied to societies other than 
those of the West, or to events in Russia subsequent to October, 1917. 
There is no genuinely realistic attempt to discover just what the ‘proletarian 
dictatorship’ stood for, and what it concealed. Mr Carr has written an 
important book which will have much influence on historians. It is as well 
to be clear about the fact that the story it tells is the story, not of the 
Russian Revolution, but of the Bolshevik Party — which in its Leninist 
form must itself be reckoned among the casualties of that Revolution. 
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IN DEFENCE OF UTOPIANISM 
Melvin J. Laskey 


There is somewhere in Tolstoy the story of a green stick buried by the 
road at the edge of a ravine in the Zakaz forest. On this green stick, or so 
his brother Nikolai had told him when he was a child, was written the 
greatest of all secrets - namely, how all men would become happy, how 
one day there would be no more disease, no trouble, no one would be 
angry with anybody, all would love one another. All his life Tolstoy 
believed in this — a little green stick whereon was written something which 
would destroy all evil in men and give them great blessings — and at 
Yasnaya Polyana, in the days before his death, with tear-filled eyes, he asked 
to be buried there near the ravine. (And by the path in the forest he lies.) 

Something of this Tolstoyan quality, its large humanism, its generous 
impulse and noble vision, has always touched the mind of Martin Buber. 
Certainly his latest book, called Paths in Utopia,* is an eloquent, if occa- 
sionally desperate, reassurance for himself — and I trust for not a few 
others — that even in this dark and wintry century there is such a secret, 
that there is a green stick by which to live and near which to die. 

Properly speaking, I suppose, this book of Martin Buber should be 
labelled an exercise in socialist theory. As such it is surely one of the most 
important contributions to the critique of Marxism in our day. Still, even 
this more narrow concern on the part of a kind of Biblical-Socialist writing 
from Jerusalem must necessarily impinge on the sum of the deepest ques- 
tions of our contemporary trouble — the question of ends and means, the 
structure of a good society, the whole problem of ‘ideology and utopia’. 
The falling into disrepute of the word utopian, its emergence as an epithet, 
is as a matter of fact Buber’s point of departure. Whether or not he can 
succeed in ‘rescuing socialism from the blind-alley into which it has 
strayed,’ the decision to ‘crack open the catchword “utopian” and 
examine it for its true content’ has managed to shed more light on this 
aspect of philosophy and politics than we have had since Thomas More 
dreamed of his just and happy island. 

To be sure, Martin Buber shares with all the utopians the basic geschicht- 
philosophische proposition, according to which, ‘the primary aspiration of 
all history is a genuine community of human beings. . . .” He would be 
willing to concede the fundamental religious character of the utopian 
vision; but he would deny that it need be necessarily romantic (the conven- 


* Paths in Utopia. By Martin Buber. Macmillan, New York, and Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, London. 
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tional error committed recently, for example, by Gerhard Ritter in his 
otherwise penetrating study of ‘Machtstaat und Utopie’). ‘We must be 
quite unromantic,’ Buber writes, ‘and living wholly in the present, out of 
the recalcitrant material of our own day in history, fashion as true com- 
munity... .’ 

But even the religious basis of the utopian eschatology can be taken too 
simply. There are, after all, two quite distinct basic forms — the prophetic 
Utopians (tracing their inspiration back to Israel) and the apocalyptic 
Utopians (with possibly ancient Persia as a source). Marx and Engels 
themselves had made the distinction, although the sharp line which they 
drew divided, according to their markers, ‘utopia’ from ‘science’. They 
dismissed rather cursorily the piophetic utopians, St Simon, Fourier, 
Robert Owen. They knew that in truth they stood on the shoulders of 
those men; still, ‘these new social systems were from the outset doomed to 
be utopias; the more their details were elaborated, the more they neces- 
sarily receded into pure fantasy.’ The radical break which Engels sketched 
in his Entwicklung des Sozialismus von der Utopie zur Wissenschaft was indeed 
one of the great turning-points in modern history. The apocalyptics 
rejected the prophets, and world-politics was never to be the same again. 

It is only fair to say that Marx and Engels did this with rather mixed 
feelings. Although jealous of the competition, they were nevertheless proud 
of the great tradition, and defended the dreamers against the philistines. ‘We 
on the contrary, delight in the inspired ideas and germs of ideas which 
everywhere emerge through their covering of fantasy. . . .” But then these 
solutions were only ‘produced out of their heads’ (aus dem Kopfe erzeugt). 
If the prophetic utopians had ‘anticipated with genius countless truths’, 
it was only until Marxism came along that ‘the validity of these truths 
could be proved scientifically.’ Marx and Engels were infatuated, were 
intoxicated, with the scientific aspects of their sociological inquiries. 
They recovered soon enough from the original ambivalence of their atti- 
tude towards the prophets. The others had seen a vision, but they had been 
privileged to hear the crack of the thunder. And suddenly ‘the task was no 
longer to manufacture a system of society as perfect as possible, but to 
investigate the historical economic process from which these classes and 
their antagonisms had of necessity sprung and to discover in the economic 
position thus created the means for solving the conflict. . . .” The others, 
possessing only their vision, were mere dreamers; they, with the logic of 
history at their command, had won the prize of certitude. Who was there 
to say (as we can today with the wisdom of a century of hindsight) — that 
one man’s imminent, inevitable historical necessity is another man’s pure 
utopian fantasy ? Nor was there anybody to ask — was there truly a contra- 
diction there between the ethical projection of the ideal and the critical 
analysis of the real ? Were these two moral and intellectual tasks mutually 
exclusive? It is true: utopian vision without a basis in sociology is politic- 


ally helpless. But political sociology without utopian vision is morally | 


blind. 
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How far Marxian socialism had gone along a fateful path, once the 
break with the prophetic utopians had been made, is nowhere clearer than 
in the story of Proudhon. 

I will make no attempt to idealize the work of brilliant, erratic Pierre 
Joseph Proudhon — Professor Buber places it in far too favourable a light* 
- but surely this much can be agreed to: when he remained true to his 
utopian ‘wish-picture’, his vision of What Should Be, he possessed a stand- 
ard which today appears to us as one of the glowing measuring-rods of 
the nineteenth century. In 1864 he wrote this definition of communism: 


A compact democracy having the appearance of being founded on the dic- 
tatorship of the masses, but in which the masses have no more power than is 
necessary to ensure a general serfdom in accordance with the following 
precepts and principles borrowed from the old absolutism: indivisibility of 
public power, all-consuming centralization, systematic destruction of all 
individual, corporative and regional thought (regarded as disruptive), 
inquisitorial police. 
He sensed the first movements of that ‘flight from freedom’ which was to 
enthrone authoritarianism in the goth century: ‘A fever of centralization 
is sweeping over the world; one would say that men were weary of the 
vestiges of freedom that yet remain to them and were only longing to be rid 
of them . . . Is it the need for authority that is everywhere making itself 
felt, a disgust with independence, or only an incapacity for self-govern- 
ment? ... We should no longer deceive ourselves. Europe is sick of 
thought and order; it is entering into the era of brute force and contempt 
of principles.’ And to Marx himself Proudhon had written: 


Let us, if you wish, look together for the laws of society, the manner in which 
they are realized, but after we have cleared away all these a priori dogma- 
tisms, let us not, for God’s sake, think of tangling people up in doctrines in 
our turn! Let us not fall into the contradiction of your countryman Martin 
Luther who, after having overthrown the catholic theology, immediately 
set about founding a protestant theology of his own amid a great clamour 
of excommunication and anathemas. . . . Because we stand in the van of a 
new movement let us not make ourselves the protagonists of a new intoler- 
ance, let us not act like apostles of a new religion, even if it be a religion of 
logic, a religion of reason. 


Was this not, then, a bad bargain, exchanging vision, values, foresight for 
the apocalyptic millenium? I suppose it can be argued that the laurels of 


* If Proudhon incisively described Marx as ‘the tapeworm of socialism’, he him- 
self was perhaps its sour, its rotten apple. I tend to go along with the rather 
devastating picture of Proudhon drawn by Professor J. Salwyn Schapiro (see The 
American Historial Review, July, 1945; and in his new book, (Liberalism and the 
Challenge of Fascism) one need not make too much of the theory of Proudhon as the 
‘herald of fascism’, but the record is there for all to read: the man was incorrigibly 
anti-democratic, anti-labour, anti-national (even in its liberal phase), anti- 
collectivist (even in its mildly reformist stage), anti-Semitic, anti-feminist. pro-war, 
pro-Bonapartist, pro-Negro slavery, pro-authoritarian, pro-élite. . . . 
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the prophet are only too easy to earn — glimpse the dark horizon, shrink 
back before decline and fall, cry havoc! Were those not easy triumphs that 
Burckhardt, De Tocqueville, Nietzsche, Kierkegaard, all registered with 
their prophecies of terror and tyranny? This can be argued. But our only 
point here is to inquire whether (and if not, why not) there is anything in 
Marxian socialism, drunk on optimism and progress, which prepared for 
the real future — 


Carnage will come and the enfeeblement that will follow these blood-baths 
will be terrible. We shall not live to see the work of the new age, we shall 
fight in the darkness; we must prepare ourselves to endure this life without 
too much sadness, by doing our duty. Let us help one another, call to one 
another in the gloom, and practice justice wherever opportunity offers. . . . 

To-day civilization is in the grip of a crisis for which one can only find a 
single analogy in history — that is the crisis which brought about the coming 
of Christianity. All the traditions are worn out, all the creeds abolished ; but 
the new programme is not yet ready. . . . This is the cruellest moment in the 
life of societies. . . . 

I am under no illusion and do not expect to wake up one morning to see 
the resurrection of freedom. ... No, no; decay, and decay for a period 
whose end I cannot fix and which will last for not less than one or two 
generations — is our lot. . . . I shall witness the evil only, I shall die in the 
midst of the darkness. 


From Proudhon, thus, we can with Martin Buber gather a certain measure 
of cathartic satisfaction, if not exactly spiritual strength. From Robert 
Owen, from Kropotkin and Gustave Landauer can be taken further 
scepticism as to the liberating character of the Social Revolution. There 
had been, after all, a considerable tradition of empirical experimentation 
among the prophetic utopians. There were the consumer- and producer- 
co-operatives in England (beginning with ‘The New Lanark’ of Owen 
himself); the ‘national workshops’ of Louis Blanc; the adventurous 
settlements in America (‘New Harmony’ in Indiana, Brook Farm in Mas- 
sachusetts). Perhaps Buber does overvalue this utopian pragmatism. All 
too often these reformers and thinkers — instead of trying to assimilate and 
humanize the new industrial order — dissipated their energy in efforts to 
escape it. Didn’t Marx have a point here when he (in The 18th Brumaire) 
spoke about ‘searching for salvation behind society’s back’? Still, the con- 
clusion seems to have validity — ‘What is more practical in the last analysis: 
to try to create social reality through social reality, with its rights defended 
and extended by political means, or to try to create by the magic wand of 
politics alone?’ So it is reasonable when he looks to a Landauer for the 
spirit, not of revolution, but of regeneration, for the ‘loosening of hard 
hearts’, for ‘the image and feeling of positive union through the binding 
quality of love... .” And only understandable when he reaffirms Kropot- 
kin’s insistence on pre-revolutionary progress: the maturing of a true 
communal spirit accompanying a slow creation of real new institutions. 
For the tragedy of the revolutionaries is 
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that as regards their positive goal they will always result in the exact opposite 
of what the most honest and passionate revolutionaries strive for, unless 
and until this has so far taken shape before the revolution that the revolu- 
tionary act has only to wrest the space for it in which it can develop un- 
impeded. . . . It can only perfect, set free something that has already been 
foreshadowed in the womb of the pre-revolutionary society. . . . The hour 
of revolution is not an hour of begetting but an hour of birth — provided there 
was a begetting beforehand. 


On this score Buber seems to be curiously impressed by what he finds in 
Marx. As is well known, there are only occasional passages in the Marxian 
works which actually hint at the socialist vision of the new society. With 
some generosity these can, I suppose, be taken to indicate a belief in a kind 
of federalism of communes and co-operatives. (This is to ignore, of course, 
the strong undercurrent of state centralism.) But it surely is self-delusion 
for Buber to believe his own views confirmed by Marx’s remark that the 
Revolution ‘has only to set free those elements of the new society which 
have already developed in the womb of the collapsing buorgeois society.’ 
This was essentially, I think, apocalyptic rhetoric. The feeling that there is 
a Marxist hope for a pre-revolutionary development of socialist communal 
institutions derives too much from the rather unrepresentative views found 
in the Marx-Vera Zasulich correspondence (in which Marx was hard- 
pressed to find a very special answer for very special Russian problems). 
More than that, Buber has to overlook the importance of the phrase with 
which Marx constrasted the wonderful automatism of the new being born 
from the old — the phrase, namely ‘the Revolution has no ideals to realize, it has 
only ...’ etc., etc. Here, once again, we have the tragic abandonment of 
the ethical utopian imperative. This is, I feel, far more significant than the 
indictment of Marxism mainly on the charge of anti-empiricism. It is true 
that Marxism made no serious attempt to promote, influence, direct, co- 
ordinate and federate social experiments; that it created no ‘cell-groups’ 
or ‘associations’ for the new living community; that it had turned its 
attention away from the specific evolution of the new social form. Still was 
this not primarily a failure of vision? Wasn’t this less the result of an 
empirical lethargy than a speculative poverty, an abject refusal to dream? In 
the camp of the prophetic utopians only the partisans of the ‘speculative 
solution’ have been able to keep themselves warm by the sparks of their 
initial inspiration. For the rest there is only the cold attempt to substitute 
either vague rhetoric, bureaucratic blue-prints, or fanatical activity for the 
unifying strength of the original ideal of a good society. 

Marx’s greatest student, Nikolai Lenin, was indeed a legitimate heir for 
he came along to compound the fault into one of the great narrownesses of 
history. ‘In Marx you will find no trace of Utopianism in the sense of 
inventing the “new” society and constructing it out of fantasies.’* 


* But — Lenin to the contrary — one should not overlook the civilized Western 
grandeur of Marx’s vision, even if it appeared mostly in the vaguest of outlines. 
Those final passages in the relevant chapters of Anti-Dtihring are like great flicker- 
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So disappeared Idea, Direction, Goal. In 1918, Lenin confessed, ‘What 
Socialism will be we just don’t know’... Result: the Vision floundered 
somewhere between an amorphous notion of the ‘withering away of the 
State’ and buzzing systems of nation-wide electrification! The revolution 
had arrived, but the revolutionaries had no clear or consistent conception 
of how the new society was to be constructed — or for that matter even why. 

How far we have come from the wise utopians warning of the past! In 
September, 1917, Lenin speaks of the transformation of all citizens into 
workers and employeés of one big ‘syndicate’, namely the State as a 
whole — ‘the whole of society will turn into one office and one factory with 
equal work and equal pay.’* And in the protest of 1848 we find — 


A dictatorial, authoritarian, doctrinaire system [Proudhon wrote] starts 
from the axiom that the individual is subordinate, in the very nature of 
things to the collectivity; from it, alone, does right and life comes to him; 
the citizen belongs to the State as the child to his family, he is in its power 
and possession, and he owes it submission and obedience in all things. . . . 
Labour would be regimented and ultimately enslaved through a state 
policy of brotherhood.... What would freedom, universal happiness, 
civilization have gained? Nothing. We would merely have exchanged our 
chains and the social idea would have made no step forward; we would 
still be under the same arbitrary power, not to say under the same economic 
fatalism. 


What is startling culy is that Lenin — exhibiting apparently a more sen- 
sitive soul than we are usually prepared to concede to Russian Bolsheviks - 
could manage to say with some bitterness shortly before he died, ‘We have 
become a bureaucratic Utopia. . . .” Shortly before, he had stated (answer- 
ing objections by Bukharin) : “We cannot outline Socialism. What Social- 
ism will look like when it takes on its final forms we do not know and can- 
not say.” This is, as we have been arguing, the very heart of the failure. As 
Martin Buber wisely concludes, ‘We may not “know” what Socialism will 
look like, but we can know what we want it to look like, and this knowing 
and willing, this conscious willing itself influences what is to be... * The 
future is a chaos if the present does not bring forward to it a humane and 
inspired image of goodness and beauty. 


ing shadows thrown against the cave by a brilliant fire. “The struggle for individual 
existence comes to an end... . Man becomes the real, conscious master of nature, 
... From this point on, men, with full consciousness, will make history them- 
selves. ... It is humanity’s leap from the realm of necessity into the realm of 


freedom’, etc., etc. 


* It should be noted that Lenin’s centralized Statism was itself a rather far cry 
from Engel’s explicit rejection of simple State ownership as an element of socialism. 
In an emphatic footnote he had once written: ‘Recently, however . . . a certain 
spurious socialism has made its appearance — here and there even degenerating 
into a kind of flunkeyism — which declares that ail taking over by the State . . . is 
in itself socialistic.’ 
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So did the century of socialism come full turn. To-day the classic open- 
ing phrase of the Communist Manifesto turns itself naturally against its 
authors — a spectre is indeed haunting Europe, the terrible spectre of 
Communism. Strange that it was in that fateful year of the Manifesto, that 
the man who appears to have been one of the very first to have used the 
word socialism, Pierre Leroux, should have cried out — ‘If you have no will 
for human association I tell you that you are exposing civilization to the 
fate of dying in fearful agony!’ 

Can that fearful agony be redeemed by anything less than a new will 
fired by the longing for a better society and by a vision of the whole man? 


TRADE UNIONS AND THE FUTURE 
John Lowe 


The wife of an ailing Left-wing politician is said to have called an under- 
taker instead of a doctor because she knew her husband disliked middle- 
men. The undertakers have not yet been called out to the Trade Unions. 
No one has come to bury them yet, but they may well have need of 
ministering care and caution in the next few years. 

The report of the T.U.C. Brighton Congress shows the formidable range 
of trade union activities to-day. Its assets for example, total some 
£682,000. Its total income has increased 4,000 times in the last eighty 
years, and the membership represented is still, despite a slight fall, some 
7,883,355 strong. We find it through nearly 300 closely printed pages 
pontificating on the manpower surpluses in Europe, berating the B.B.C., 
denouncing the World Federation of Trade Unions or suggesting where 
infants should cross the road. 


‘QUIDQUID AGUNT HOMINES NOSTRI FARRAGO LIBELLI’ 


It paid attention to perpetuating itself through training courses for trade 
union officers, in which last year some 107 British and fifteen overseas 
students took part. A three-week summer school at Oxford was over- 
subscribed. 

The T.U.C. is becoming very internationalist, devoting forty pages of 
its report to its activities abroad. Its major achievement in that field has 
been the establishment of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions in December 1949. The World Federation of Trade Unions having 
fallen under Communist domination, the only alternative was to with- 
draw and set up an international ‘breakaway union’, or so the Commun- 
ists say. Even after this step, however, unity did not reign among the non- 
communist unions of the world. The Christian Trade Unions seem to have 
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been coy. In Belgium they accepted an invitation to attend the founding 
Conference of the I.C.F.T.U., and the French Confederation of Christian 
Workers did likewise, but ‘subsequent developments appear to show that 
the Christian International is not ready to sanction its affiliated bodies 
joining the I.C.F.T.U.’ 

In some of these forays abroad the T.U.C. became markedly ‘out of 
phase’, as the current jargon has it, with the Government. It passed a 
motion of uncompromising hostility to the Franco regime, one of the 
rituals more stultified than consecrated by time: Since numbers of the 
Spanish ‘Government’ supporters in the civil war are now in the Cortes, it 
is faintly absurd to be ‘plus royaliste que le roi.’ 

The T.U.C. went much further than the Government in the matter of 
European co-operation. In particular, the General Council seems to have 
been more ready to take part in forming ‘international authorities’ for 
various industries than the Government, though the report on the Schu- 
man plan negotiations shows a rather teasing coyness quite foreign to the 
contented garrulity of the rest of the document. From the report of the 
I.C.F.T.U.’s deliberations on the same subject it is quite clear that the 
British element were in a cleft stick, and at one committee meeting the 
T.U.C. representative was so busy on other business that he could not be 
present. All this only goes to confirm the surmise that it was the Socialist 
politicians in this country who opposed participation in the Schuman plan, 
and that such opposition was part of the manceuvres of the Labour Party’s 
private ‘Foreign Office’ to prevent co-operation with the non-socialist 
countries of Europe rather than a defence of British interest. 

The Third E.R.P. Trade Union Conference in Rome passed a compre- 
hensive resolution on European economic co-operation, though inserting 
a number of safeguards against unemployment and dislocation due to 
liberalization. It must have occasioned sardonic comments when the 
T.U.C. passed on to the British Government the paragraph advocating ‘all 
measures towards migration of labour both inside and outside Europe.’ 

These are only a few of the points where trade unionism and ‘intellec- 
tual’ socialism began to show signs of divergence. With an aptness too 
striking to be intentional, the report remarks: 


Our Trade Union Movement is too good, its aims and purposes too much 
worth while, and the issues which confront the toiling masses are too serious 
for any right thinking people concerned with Trade Unionism to allow our 
industrial international organization to be used for political purposes, or to 
further the predatory ambitions of any Government. 


The T.U.C. faces some grave problems as a result of being so closely tied 
to the Government in this country. It has shown a courage and a respon- 
sibility which no one should underestimate in supporting the policies of 
restraint adopted here over the last three years. 

This is the more noteworthy in view of the increase of power of the 
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intellectuals’ in the Government in the same period.* Mr Ernest Bevin is 
the only Trade Unionist now remaining in the inner circle of Ministers, 
and recent promotions do not seem precisely directed to relieving his 
solitude. This is only one phase, of course, in the shifting struggle which 
has gone on over the last half century for the leadership of the ‘working 
class movement’, and which has produced some odd turns of fortune in the 
process. The decision of the Trade Unions to take part in politics, and the 
subsequent capture of the movement by Socialism are only one side of the 
coin. The other is the difficulty which the T.U.C. mare has in getting rid 
of the rider now in the saddle. Over the last four years, a comparison of the 
annual reports of the T.U.C. shows clearly how power has passed more 
and more into the hands of the Socialist ‘intellectuals’. 

This is not what trade unionists as a whole had expected. Nor is it 
necessarily desirable that trade unions should thus lose their original and 
primary function of defending the interests of the paid operative. Indeed 
there are some who would say that the loss is a nemesis for ever having 
become involved in politics to such an extent. As yet the resulting stresses 
are largely concealed, but recent events show what may well happen. 
Numerous authorities, the Webbs and the late Professor Laski among 
them, have pointed to the impossibility of Trade Union activities as we 
know them in a Socialist society. Such warnings, especially if they came 
from commentators to the Right of the three mentioned, were commonly 
regarded as apples of discord, but recent events have given them dis- 
quieting support. 

In our present state of development, be it called modified capitalism, 
the mixed economy or what one will, the basis of the Trade Unions’ 
position is the right to defend the paid operative’s interests in remunera- 
tion and conditions of work. Over the last two years they have been much 
embarrassed by the governmental policies of restraint. Indeed, it is 
recounted that in one constituency at the recent General Election the trade 
union voters decided to oppose the Government in order to have another 
one which they might more freely embarrass, and urgent representations 
from higher levels were required to banish so inconvenient an illusion. 

There have, however, been more specific threats to Trade Unionism in 
the recent past. It depends in essence on three rights, to combine, to 
withhold labour and to invoke the State in arbitration. The three are com- 
plementary, and incidentally have the advantage of having evolved and 
stood the test of time. Combination is impotent in the last resort without 
the final threat of a strike, while to strike without previous combination 
is a futile tragedy which it took the Trade Unions a century to outgrow. 
Finally, to renounce independent arbitration is to return to a wasteful, 
bitter and inconclusive quarrelling which it has been the achievement of 
the last quarter of a century to discard. 

* The writer is much indebted in this part of the article to Mr David Clarke, for 
the sight of a penetrating study, as yet unpublished, of present-day Trade Union 
problems. 
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Yet all three rights are gravely threatened by political trends of the | nego 
post-war years. The right to combine is menaced, not by prohibitions or _ 
discouragements but by a malignant proliferation of its own principle} autho: 
The closed shop, in its extreme form, and the growth of monster State! ofthe 
monopolies may mean not only the right but the compulsion to combine;} arhitr; 
but it is a different kind of combination from what was always implied in 
the term. Especially as Trade Union officials join nationalized boards, the| 
more does the Trade Union become the ‘boss’ and cease to be itself. There | 
is thus produced, if by a somewhat devious process, the most hateful thing 
in the workers’ vocabulary: the ‘boss union’. 

The ‘closed shop’ principle, it is true, has much that can be said in its 
support. The non-unionist in an industry enjoys all the benefits for which 
his fellow-workers have paid and struggled. Moreover many non-unionists 
















are not so from principle but from apathy. Even employers often prefer The 
comprehensive union membership as simplifying negotiations. But there acting 
are two odious aspects of the closed shop. It may be used to coerce those) the ys 
who have conscientious objections, however illogical, to union member} Ryecy 
ship. More seriously, it removes, when interpreted to mean 100 per cent,| public 
membership of one union, any final sanction, save unofficial strikes, against! treasor 
the apathy or rigidity of a union which as described above has become the} J yy, 
employer. they m 

The third factor, the presence of the State as an independent arbiter, is} pictat, 
similarly imperilled when the State is likewise not only the employer but they e» 
the sole employer. It is true that tribunals can be set up which do not] weake; 
include members of the executive, but it is the Executive which must} The, 
finally both accept and enforce the decision of the tribunal. No one would! but pe 


wish to say that the Executive, especially any particular executive, would | eines 


defy or seek improperly to influence the verdict of an independent! jot be 
tribunal. Nevertheless the stress is one which it would be better not to set fightin; 
up. : 
The right to withhold labour has been much in the recent news. There a 
have been two different types of attempt to restrict it, both of them com-| already 
plicated by the existence of an outside power avowedly intent on foment prosecy 
ing industrial discord. The first was an attack by the Executive through| matter 
various media on the ‘unofficial strikes’ which have been plaguing certain} = Sych 
vital industries. Every one knows that a substantial part of these strikes is ground 
due to Communist agitation. The presence of the same individuals in most! making 
of them, their timing and the tortuous manoeuvres employed would city of 
justify the assumption quite apart from an obvious coincidence of Marxist! facilitie 
teaching and Russian interest which would make Communists false | ber ogr 
their faith if they were not thus involved. There has been an element } Jetter 9 
justified exasperation in many of these strikes, however; and to admit 
Communist participation is not to belittle the importance of legitimate Althe 
grievances but to enhance it. If agitators are present, the most urgent task mised 
is to deal promptly with the grievances on which they thrive. That is givin 


precisely what has not been done. The whole machinery of industrial 
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negotiation has been brought into disrespect by the delays and postpone- 
ments in the handling of complaints. The matter is moreover one of moral 
authority. When the State was an independent arbiter and the defender 
of the public interest, its verdict had more than it can ever have when the 
arbitrator is also judge in his own cause. The change is a significant one. 
The average citizen of this country is an inherently law-abiding being, and 
the realization that the State, as an independent arbiter and guardian of 
| the common weal, had condemned a strike was often enough to effect or 
hasten a settlement. The moral authority which clothes such verdicts is 
sadly rent if the judge has been a party in the suit. As the fallen angels 
realized in Paradise Lost, ‘to have braved that arm’ was to have a decreased 
| respect for its authority even if one still retained a wholesome fear of its 
| blows. 
These considerations apply even when all the parties concerned are 
| acting in good faith. The danger lies in the precedent that is created for 
the use of the unscrupulous. What has become of the right to strike if the 
Executive, which is also the employer, can use all the resources of official 
publicity to brand strikers as at best disaffected and at worse not far from 
treasonable ? 

It may be argued that such distinctions are pedantic. For the moment 
they may seem so, but it is from such small beginnings that tyrannies grow. 
Dictators do not normally arrogate their plenary powers at one blow; 
they exploit the gaps made in the defences of freedom by their honester if 
weaker predecessors. 

There is one danger in the present course of events which it is anything 
but pedantic to point out. If the struggle to redress industrial grievances, 
would} however legitimate, is to be condemned as Communist in all cases, it will 
ndent} not be long before Communism acquires a reputation for at any rate 
to set) fighting abuses when no one else will. This reaction is already beginning 

to spread, 

There The change in status of the Trade Unions under nationalization is 
| Com! already putting undue stresses on the existing Trade Union law. A recent 
ment-! prosecution of the alleged ringleaders in a public utility strike brought the 
r ough matter to a head. 

crtain Such strikes may apparently be open to legal punishment on four 
ikes is} grounds. The first is that they constitute a public mischief. The law against 
| most} “making a public mischief covers acts much less serious than depriving a 
would city of its public utility services or the whole country of its dockyard 
arxis'| facilities. As was pointed out in a correspondence in The Times of Septem- 
Ise ©} ber 2grd, 1950, by Professor Glanville Williams commenting on an earlier 
ent Of) etter of Mr G. D. Roberts, K.C.: 


admit 
imate Although there is considerable authority for the view that effecting a public 
t task mischief is an offence, the cases have been looked upon with doubt and mis- 


hat is giving by lawyers (and they are many) who hold that it is not proper for 
strial judges to.extend the criminal law. 
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In other words, if the offence is to be punishable it should be made so by a 
specific piece of legislation. 

The second ground for considering such strikes criminal raises two far- 
reaching implications. First, as Mr Henry Strauss, K.C., M.P., pointed 
out in the same correspondence, strikes to coerce Ministers or Parliament 
towards a particular solution of a trade dispute ‘are nothing less’, in the 
words of Sir Frederick Pollock, ‘than a criminal conspiracy.’ (The use of 
extra-parliamentary pressure to defy parliamentary government is cer- 
tainly a fair definition of totalitarianism.) The implications of this opinion, 
if it be upheld as valid and relevant to the present case, are quite clear. 
But if so, nationalization makes it impossible to strike in a nationalized 
industry without being guilty of a criminal conspiracy. The second point 
of wider principle is that the present Government, by repealing the Trade 
Disputes and Trade Unions Act, 1927, has cast doubt once more upon the 
illegality of a general strike while depriving the courts of a statutory 
definition of a general strike and leaving the matter open to the widest 
interpretations. 

The third basis for prosecuting certain strikers can be the Conspiracy 
(etc.) Act, 1875. Although this Act did much to strengthen the Trade 
Unions’ right to strike after the limiting effect of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, 1871, it made it a criminal offence (it would be a ground 
for civil action anyway) to break a contract of service in gas and water 
undertakings. It subjected to similar penalties deliberate breaches of 
contracts of service likely to endanger human life or expose valuable 
property to destruction. The weakness of this Act is that its provisions can 
be circumvented by strikers having the wit to give due notice of intention 
to quit. 

The fourth basis of prosecution can be an infringement of the Condi- 
tions of Employment and National Arbitration Order, 1940. This Order 
prohibits strikes and also lock-outs unless twenty-one days’ notice has been 
given to the Minister of Labour and he has not acted in that time to settle 
the dispute. This Order had not been invoked previously since the end of 
the war. 

Against strikers behaving with a weather eye on legal niceties, it is clear 
that three of these bases of prosecution would be useless, while the fourth 
is almost undesirably wide. One thing is obvious: the repeal of the Trade 
Disputes Act and the nationalization of various basic industries may prove 
less of a blessing to the Trade Unions than some people once thought. 

The unions are caught in a difficult position. They have sacrificed much 
of their bargaining power to the State, but have rightly opposed the idea 
of workers’ control or syndicalism. The sooner the rank and file of the 
Unions realize this as well as the majority of their leaders now do, the 
better they and the country will be served. 
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OVERSEAS BROADCASTING 


John Coatman 


The author is Director of Research in the Social Sciences, St Andrews University. 
He was North Regional Controller of the B.B.C., 1937-49 


The B.B.C.’s overseas broadcasting, including its services to the Common- 
wealth, is financed by Treasury grant, which means that the latter has 
both the responsibility and the power to ensure that the B.B.C. spends the 
money allotted to it in ways calculated to achieve the purposes for which 
the grant is made. Naturally, the government departments concerned are 
not interested in such things as the proportion of classical to light music in 
the overseas programmes, but they would be very interested, and would 
intervene quickly enough if the programmes clashed with government 
policy. Mr Morrison made this perfectly plain to the House of Commons 
on July 16th, 1946. Speaking in the debate on Broadcasting he said, 
‘Clearly it would be unthinkable for Broadcasting House to be broadcast- 
ing in Europe, at the taxpapers expense, doctrines hopelessly at variance 
with the policy of His Majesty’s Government.’ What this amounts to is that 
the B.B.C. is not an independent agent in a large part of its total broad- 
casting output. It is necessary that this should be understood, for it is not 
possible to drop an iron curtain between those activities of the B.B.C. 
which the Government controls and those in which the Corporation is 
theoretically independent. Can it be seriously argued that the B.B.C., 
directed to take one line on some outstanding affair of international rela- 
tions in its overseas service can take a different line in its Home services on 
that same affair? Yet there have been occasions when very strong sections 
of public opinion in this country have dissented vigorously from policies 
and views which the B.B.C.’s overseas services have presented to foreign 
listeners and defended in their capacity as agents of the Government, and 


| on these occasions the B.B.C.’s Home services have invariably taken a 


v 


parallel course. For example, it cannot have escaped the notice of thought- 
ful listeners that the B.B.C.’s news bulletins in the Home services tend to 
reflect the official view of the outstanding events in foreign and domestic 


| affairs. Also, it is clear that the B.B.C. cannot ignore any complaints by 


any Dominion Government, or by the Colonial Office on behalf of any 
colonial administration. 

Like everything else connected with British broadcasting, the first begin- 
nings of overseas broadcasting in 1932 were modest enough, since they 
were directed to the Commonwealth, but they quickly received immense 
prestige from the Christmas broadcasts of King George V. Then in 1935 
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the Ullswater Committee recommended the broadcasting of programmes 
in foreign languages ‘in the interest of British prestige and influence in 
world affairs’, and in 1937 the B.B.C. duly announced that, at the request 
of the Government, programmes would be broadcast in Arabic, Spanish 
and Portuguese, the two latter mainly for South America. Shortly before 
the outbreak of the War, French, German and Italian broadcasts to 
Europe were started. 

Of course, the War gave a tremendous fillip to the B.B.C.’s foreign lan- 
guage and Overseas services because this country was the only free voice 
speaking in the whole of Europe after the middle of 1940, since neither 
Spain nor Portugal were democracies and Sweden was at the mercy of 
Germany any time the latter chose to take action. The number of foreign 
languages used by the B.B.C. grew prodigiously until few languages for 
which speakers could be found were overlooked. All this was, of course, 
fully understandable under war conditions, although the utility of some of 
the foreign language broadcasts might even then have been questioned. 
But it is surely surprising that this elaborate system of foreign language 
broadcasting has been continued after the end of hostilities. 

The truth is that our overseas broadcasting has been carried on since the 
War without, apparently, either the Government or Parliament having 
any clear notion of the purposes which it is meant to serve, and, conse- 
quently, of the proper scope and manner of its functioning. Any thoughtful 
person who looks at the pages of London Calling, which set forth the ela- 
borate system of programmes to all parts of the world, all round the clock, 
and thinks what this means in terms of money, manpower, gear, appro- 
priation of wave-lengths, elaborate representational or even quasi- diplo- 
matic establishments abroad, and a host of other necessary accompani- 
ments of such activities, will certainly feel that there ought to be ample and 
valid proof that the returns are worth the expenditure. There is no such 
proof and there cannot be any for the reason that the returns are totally 
disproportionate to the expenditure. 

Overseas broadcasting falls into three main divisions, namely, broad- 
casting to the Commonwealth, broadcasting to foreign countries outside 
Europe, and broadcasts to European countries. It is not unfair to maintain 
that whatever may be said about the ‘cultural’ objectives of our broad- 
casting to foreign countries, its general and long-term purpose is propa- 
ganda, a purpose which becomes overt and active in our anti-Russian 
broadcasting. At any rate that is clearly the Government’s view and as they 
pay the piper they call the tune. Indeed, with the intensification of the 
‘cold war’ the specifically anti-Russian propaganda carried on by the 
Government via the agency of the B.B.C. has increased, and is increasing 
all the time in scope and intensity. Now it can be freely admitted that anti- 
Russian propaganda is necessary and should be carried on by the most 
effective means available, but it is certain that by its present methods our 
Government is not doing its broadcasting propaganda in the most efficient 
manner. Russian propaganda is planned and executed by agencies of the 
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Government itself. In fact, it is conceived and worked as an operation of 
War with all the concentration of force, unity of direction and singleness of 
purpose which mark the operation of physical warfare. Whatever we may 
think about the character of Russian broadcasting, or, indeed, about pro- 
paganda broadcasting as a whole, there is no doubt that the Russian sys- 
tem is far more effective than ours. This is partly due to the fact that truth 
and falsehood do not enter into its calculations, that it can trim its sails to 
catch any breeze or feeling of discontent that may blow, no matter how- 
ever fitfully, and that its appeal is to ignorance, fear and the baser passions 
generally of mankind. But chiefly it is due to its complete singleness of 
purpose and direction, and the fact that it speaks with the whole weight 
and policy of the Soviet Government behind it. 

Contrast with this the position of British propaganda broadcasting. 
Speaking in the debate in the House of Commons on January 2oth, 1949, 
on the agreement between the Postmaster-General and the B.B.C. to con- 
struct a powerful broadcasting station in Malaya, Mr Leslie Hale, M.P. 
for Oldham, referring to British Overseas broadcasting in general, spoke 
as follows: 


I wish to correct the misapprehension which might go forward that His 
Majesty’s Government have reserved the right to be consulted about 
matter to be sent out. They have the right to be consulted about the times 
and the languages — in other words about the ambit and the kind of 
broadcasting to be done but no right to be consulted about what is put 
over the broadcast. That remains the responsibility of the Corporation. 


Clearly this neither is nor ought to be a complete statement of the position. 
In the nature of things, the Government cannot allow the B.B.C. a free 
hand in regard to the subject matter to be broadcast. In any case, the very 
character of much of the material broadcast, dealing as it does very often 
with highly complicated, controversial issues of which the B.B.C. can know 
little or nothing, must involve close and continuous consultation with the 
Foreign Office and the other Government departments, and it is equally 
obvious that since the Government department concerned will in many, 
perhaps in most cases, be the sole repository of the relevant information, 
the resultant broadcast must, in fact, be a Government statement. But 
quite apart from such considerations as these it is a simple and undeniable 
fact that the Government ought to control both the spirit and the substance 
of these propaganda broadcasts. It is idle to pretend that they are either a 
legitimate or a necessary outcome of the activities of the B.B.C. whose 
primary and basic function is to broadcast to the people of this country. 
Propaganda broadcasting in foreign languages by the B.B.C. is done at the 
request of the Government for the Government’s purpose. The Corpora- 
tion is the Government’s agent in this matter and nothing more. To the 
extent to which there is any divided authority it is a weakness in our propa- 
ganda broadcasting which puts it at a disadvantage as compared with the 
Russian or, indeed, any other broadcasting system which undertakes such 
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work. The ‘Voice of America’, for example, is an activity of the State 
Department and makes no pretence at being anything else. 

In short, political propaganda is properly the work of the Government 
and should be its work actually and explicitly. This brings us to a vital 
consideration which was excellently stated by Mr Wickham Steed in a 
letter which he wrote to The Times during the War, on March roth, 1942: 


Effective propaganda should foreshadow, and help to shape, coming 
events. It should not wait upon them. So far, it has only tried to catch up 
with events after they have happened. Some events have, it is true, served 
as propaganda of the best sort; but I have not noticed that our propaganda 
machine has used them as it should have done. Those events were the Prime 
Minister’s immediate recognition of Soviet Russia as a friend and ally on 
June 22 last year; the proclamation of the Atlantic Charter in August; the 
declaration by the United Nations in January; and the conclusion of the 
Anglo-American agreement on February 23. Such events are good propa- 
ganda because they foreshadow policy. Except in the case of Mr Churchill’s 
prompt support of Russia they would have been none the worse if propa- 
ganda had foreshadowed them. 

Propaganda needs to be conceived as a fighting service, and to be con- 
ducted in an offensive spirit. Those who conduct it should stand on the 
threshold of policy. . . . 


This is the pith and marrow of propaganda broadcasting and it is as clear 
as anything can be that the B.B.C. cannot possibly conduct it on these 
lines. 

We repeat that under present conditions it is absolutely necessary for our 
Government to use the powerful medium of broadcasting to make known 
its views abroad, to further its influence and to enhance its prestige. It is 
unthinkable that it should not do so. But it is not enough for the Govern- 
ment to have even so powerful an instrument as the B.B.C. at its service. 
For the purposes which propaganda broadcasting must serve in these days, 
the Government must itself control and administer the whole business from 
start to finish. In fact, the circumstances of the present days call for a full 
Ministry of Information as an integral part of the Government with all the 
strength and authority of the Government behind it. By the present system 
both the B.B.C. and the Government fall between two stools. The Govern- 
ment’s propaganda cannot possibly be as effective, consistent, sustained 
and versatile as it should be, whilst the B.B.C. must inevitably acquire 
something at least of the character of a subordinate agent of Government. 

In answer to this the B.B.C. points to the extensive range of programmes 
which it broadcasts in all languages and argues that actually the Govern- 
ment’s propaganda is no more than a valuable by-product of the general 
cultural influence of its continuous and variegated programmes. It can 
point, for example, to such programmes as those which teach the English 
language by radio to foreigners, and generally can make out on paper a 
convincing case for the existing ambitious Overseas services. But there are 
one or two most important considerations which shatter it. 
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In the first place, the whole cost of the B.B.C.’s Overseas services falls 
on the taxpayer and, in these days, it is a most pertinent question to ask 
whether such activities as these which cost some millions a year and engage 
the service of some thousands of people are a fair charge on the overbur- 
dened taxpayer. It is, of course, pleasant to think of foreigners being taught 
to speak English, and of their hearing our music, drama, and so on, but 
surely these are luxuries which are out of place in our present economic 
position. The example of Radiodiffusion Frangaise is relevant here. Radio- 
diffusion Frangaise is financed out of the licensing fees for receiving sets. 
Unlike the B.B.C., it has to collect the licence fees but does not receive a 
fixed proportion of the receipts. The Government finances it with grants 
at its discretion. The Budget crisis in France at the end of 1947 and the 
beginning of 1948 compelled Radiodiffusion Frangaise to make stringent cuts 
in its expenditure, and these fell very largely on the French Overseas ser- 
vices, although their domestic services, particularly the Regional stations, 
were also severely pruned. As regards foreign broadcasting, the French 
services to Sweden, Bulgaria, Roumania and Yugoslavia were severely 
compressed. Broadcasting to this country from France was cut down from 
an hour daily to half an hour, to the United States from an hour and three- 
quarters to half an hour, and to the whole of Latin America to fifteen 
minutes instead of an hour. Radiodiffusion Frangaise’s transcription pro- 
grammes to foreign countries were cut down to about a third of the total 
they had reached before the economies became necessary. The modest 
scale on which French Overseas broadcasting was conducted as compared 
with ours will not escape notice. 

This is not all. We have no evidence of the extent of listening to our 
broadcasts to foreign countries which any competent tribunal would 
regard as valid. Various entertaining stories are told concerning the 
popularity of B.B.C. programmes, particularly in countries behind the 
Iron Curtain, but these are so obviously ben trovato that they may be dis- 
counted. Similarly, the amount of correspondence which is received from 
foreign countries, the number of entries to prize competitions and the like 
are no index whatsoever to the extent of the listening public which the 
B.B.C.’s Overseas Services attract. In fact, if the amount of such corre- 
spondence and the number of such replies are taken as an indication of the 
amount of listening in foreign countries, then we must conclude that it is 
very small. Indeed, on many grounds, a priori and others, it is only reason- 
able to suppose that listening to our Overseas services is on a small scale 
everywhere, and in some countries, notably those to which our Govern- 
ment would wish to appeal most, namely the Iron Curtain countries, it is 
on a very small scale indeed. Anywhere outside Western Europe it is neces- 
sary to have a good receiving set to get any pleasure at all from a B.B.C. 
broadcast programme, and this remark applies of course with special force 
to the ‘iron-curtain’ countries which are served by short waves. In all 
countries overseas there must be some distortion in the quality of reception, 
and this again applies with special force to the programmes which go out 
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on short waves, that is to countries among which are numbered those we 
are most anxious to influence. 

Next there is the question of penalties for listening to B.B.C. pro- 
grammes, which naturally are most severe in the ‘iron-curtain’ countries, 
which are the most important from the point of view of the British Govern- 
ment. One can understand members of an underground movement in such 
countries listening to a broadcast news bulletin or a really authoritative 
talk on some matter which concerns them vitally. But certainly they will 
not risk life and liberty to listen to a concert or a feature programme, and a 
Sortiori the general public in such countries are not going to take the risk, 
even presuming they had suitable receiving sets, which they have not. But 
to come nearer home, to the countries of Western Europe, where medium 
waves are used and distortion is less, where penalties are non-existent and 
where it might be expected that there would be a lively desire to hear the 
voice of Britain, a country with which their own political and economic 
future is so obviously linked. Even here such scanty evidence as we have of 
the extent of listening to the B.B.C.’s Overseas programme is not encourag- 
ing. In Holland, for example, we know that there is very little listening 
indeed. There may be rather more in Northern France and perhaps in 
Belgium, but it is highly doubtful whether there is more listening in these 
countries to the Overseas services than to our Home service which can 
be picked up satisfactorily. It would be a reasonable guess that there 
are more listeners in these countries to the Home Service nine o’clock 
news than to any of the programmes broadcast by the Overseas services. 

This, of course, is natural enough. All these countries have their own 
Home services to which, naturally, the overwhelming mass of the popula- 
tion listen, as they do all over the world where national broadcasting 

services exist. 
When we turn to the English-speaking countries overseas we can say 
with confidence that the listening to direction transmissions from this 


country is negligible. News bulletins put out by our Overseas services are ? 


recorded, notably in Australia and New Zealand, and then put out on 
their own transmitters by their own domestic broadcasting services. The 
rest of our direct transmissions are largely a dead loss as far as these coun- 
tries are concerned. Admittedly this examination of the extent of listening 
to the B.B.C.’s Overseas services is couched in general terms, but then its 
assumptions are reasonable and the conclusions stated are consistent with 
such very scanty evidence as we possess. It must be repeated that no 
amount of diverting stories like that of the Bulgarian peasant who asked 
that his appeal for the return of his lost cow should go out on the ‘pro- 
gramme that knocks’ — that is, the programme from London - or enthu- 
siastic letters of encouragement from individuals. should be allowed to 
cloud the issue. The plain fact is that we have no evidence that any com- 


petent tribunal would regard as valid that our Overseas services reach an 


audience and produce an effect in any way commensurate with the great 
effort and expense involved in their production. 
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I think it is clear from the above that the foregoing argument has dealt 
with direct transmissions from this country. But these are not the only 
activities of our Overseas services. The transcription services are a very 
valuable part of our Overseas broadcasting. In the transcription service 
the programmes are recorded and sent out to overseas countries to be 
broadcast by that country’s home transmitters in its own home pro- 
grammes. This, of course, is a very different thing from direct transmis- 
sions which are cast into the ether in the hope that somebody somewhere 
will pick them up. A transcription programme means not only that there 
is no question of distortion or fading or any other of the technical condi- 
tions which hamper reception, but, even more important, that it really 
does reach large numbers of people, since it is broadcast in the Home ser- 
vices of the countries which use it. Lastly, there is of course infinitely less 
prejudice and suspicion of propaganda in the case of such programmes. 
As air transport develops and particularly transport by jet aircraft, the 
transcription service should grow in strength and popularity because the 
very items which are most popular, namely the highly topical programmes, 
will be able to reach the most distant country in the world with hardly any 
appreciable delay. 

It is in the transcription service that the true metier of the B.B.C. in 
overseas broadcasting is to be found, and it is on this service that the 
B.B.C., Parliament and public opinion should concentrate, because in it 
the B.B.C. can. be true to its own ideals and can further the cause of inter- 
national understanding by making known to mass audiences the culture, 
the thought and the day to day doings of this country. These considera- 
tions reinforce most powerfully the argument that propaganda broad- 
casting should be removed entirely from the B.B.C. and become a purely 
Government activity, with political, social, economic, cultural and other 
benefits such as will be easily apparent from the whole of the foregoing 
discussion in this article. Considering the state of Overseas propaganda 
broadcasting throughout the world to-day, we find that almost every 
country with any sort of a broadcasting system is flinging programmes 
indiscriminately into the ether in the vain hope that somebody or other 
may listen to them. Small and backward countries as well as great and 
powerful ones like Great Britain, the United States and Russia are all 
doing this. 

More than fifty nations are now competing with each other in the ether 
and the majority of their programmes are directed to the people of Europe. 
In such conditions, it cannot be assumed that the B.B.C., incomparably 
the best service though it is, gets anything like the number of listeners that 
are claimed for it — half the listening public of Hungary and over a million 
listeners in Czechoslovakia, for instance. There is simply no valid evidence 
for these and similar statements which, for reasons given above, are highly 
unlikely to be true, or even approximately true. Even in our own country, 
of our own programmes only ‘Have a Go’ can attain a listening figure of 
50 per cent., whilst many of our Home Service programmes do not attract 
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more than a million listeners. The voice of the B.B.C. is strong and is 
directed abroad by technical skill second to none in the world, but it 
becomes increasingly submerged in the growing babel which pours out 
from so many of the world’s highest powered transmitters. Added to these 
considerations are those arising from jamming, chiefly by Russia. The 
‘radio war’ between the B.B.C. and the ‘Voice of America’ on the one side 
and the Russian on the other means the loss of some of the small listening 
public previously attracted and, generally, weakens such impact as our 
propaganda may have. 

The truth is that not only the programmes, but the efforts cancel each 
other out in this propaganda war of the nations and tend to reduce the 
whole thing to a wasteful extravagance whose only net result is to increase 
suspicion between countries, embitter international relations and perpe- 
tuate a war mentality. Surely the whole process should be called off, at any 
rate so far as this country is concerned, which is spending so much for so 
small a return. The best propaganda service our Government could do 
would be to broadcast in morse news bulletins and highly informative 
factual discussions of contemporary events and conditions and the like, 
things which could be picked up with a minimum of expenditure and 
time, and, consequently, at a minimum of risk by the underground move- 
ments who would see that the information received was conveyed to 
quarters where it would produce most effect. For the rest, let the broad- 
casting systems of the different free countries of the world develop tran- 
scription exchanges between themselves, by which means they really 
would be serving the cause of international understanding and peace. 
Moreover, our programmes so broadcast by countries on the fringe of the 
Iron Curtain could be picked up on their usual sets by many people 
behind the curtain. 

During this year, Parliament will have the opportunity of both discussing 
and deciding a policy for our national broadcasting. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that those Members who have first-hand knowledge of the matters 
raised in this article will see to it that this side of British broadcasting shall 
receive the attention it deserves. From the point of view of the general 
economic position of our country, the work of some thousands of men and 
women of high quality, and the annual expenditure of some millions of 
pounds are things which call for consideration by Parliament — and by 
every taxpayer in the country. 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


THE FRENCH REVIEWS 
J. G. Weightman 


The French, like other nations, change as the years go by, so that many of 
our ideas about them, like their ideas about us, are out of date. For in- 
stance, the old story of the Englishman, the German and the Frenchman 
who each wrote a book about the elephant, needs to be modified. Perhaps 
the Englishman would still write on “The Elephant and Sport’ and the 
German compose three volumes of ‘An Introduction to the Study of . . .’ 
It is pretty certain, however, that the Frenchman would no longer produce 
a small, elegant volume entitled “The Love Life of the Elephant’. The title 
would presumably now be ‘Between Existence and Essence; Sexual Aber- 
rations in the Elephant World’ and it would be a large book, with many 
footnotes and constant references to two different sets of authorities; 
Freud, Jung, Kafka, Kinsey, etc., on the one hand, Madame de la Fayette, 
Laclos, the Marquis de Sade, Stendhal, Flaubert, etc., on the other. 
There would be an immensely detailed discussion of the effect on the 
elephant’s character of the possession of that extra phallic organ, the 
trunk, and a brilliant analysis of the resemblances and differences between 
a rogue elephant and St John of the Cross. Far be it from me to poke fun 
at this new tendency; in many ways it is preferable to the old Love Life 
school, but it does not make for easy reading. Anyone who turns to the 
October-November double number of La Nef entitled ‘Love must be re- 
invented’ in the hope of being lightly and scandalously entertained, is due 
for disappointment. As one of the contributors, the poet Jacques Audiberti, 
puts it, ‘Pornography is becoming pedantically philosophical’ (La porno- 
graphie s’emphilosophe). Actually Za Nef has never gone in for solemn sex 
in the same way as Les Temps Modernes, with the result that several features 
of modern French writing can be observed in its pages; in addition to the 
scientific, the philosophical and the portentous, there is a strong vein of 
preciosity, a weaker one of orthodox piety, and a certain amount of 
humour. These trends are rather jumbled, as so often happens in symposia 
of this kind. The title is a quotation from Rimbaud and most of the contri- 
butors use it as a mere starting point for meditations of various degrees of 
seriousness, based on widely differing assumptions and leading sometimes 
to contradictory conclusions. But at least hardly anyone seems to want to 
re-invent love; they all find it rich and complex enough as it is, and see 
that it is changing of its own accord. Another rueful sentence from the 
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same article by Audberti would have made a more appropriate title, - 
‘Que faire de l’amour? Que faire de ce plongeon répercuté, baisers, 
fignolages, glandulaire trafic?’ which means something like ‘What are we 
to make of love, the dive and rebound, the kisses, the careful fumbling, the 
glandular give and take?’ 

There is little of the Romantic conception of love in this number, except 
perhaps, in some pathetic, posthumous musings on homosexuality by a 
very young man. We are brought down to earth, not only in the scientific 
articles —- where, however, the style is lofty, frigid women being referred to 
as ‘les inhibées coitophobes’ — but also in most of the analyses of sexual 
relationships. Here are some robust remarks by Jean Duché on married 
life; 

You, the man, as long as you remain alone and (almost) free, can 

entertain the hope of some day achieving internal harmony. And I see no 

reason why a woman should not achieve the same harmony. But try 
living together. How can two such instruments, pitched in different keys 

(through their very construction) produce any music other than squawks ? 

As you can see, we have stumbled here on our final truth; Living to- 
gether is essentially a business of squawks (le couple est 4 base de couacs). 

The immense field of the possible lies before us. No timid confinement with- 

in chromatic or diatonic, major or minor, and eternally batchelor, scales! 

Squawks of infinite variety. Gropings, clutchings, laughter, weeping, 

caresses, insults, tear-ducts, saliva, mucous membranes, blood. How damp, 

but how enriching! 


Family relationships appear to have changed almost as much in France as 
in England, to judge by the following extract from an article by Hervé 
Bazin, quoting another writer named Cathelin: 


‘Parents now know that they must show themselves worthy of the title every 
day, under pain of becoming mere begetters’. Cathelin says further, ‘Like 
religious feeling, paternal love will gradually become less sectarian and less 
contemplative, for procreation is a secondary matter, and paternity is to be 
thought of as continuous adoption.’ 

Conversely, as regards children, I should like to endorse Peyrefitte’s 
statement; ‘Filiation is less a question of consanguinity than of recognition. 
It is now the turn of the child (who did not choose his parents . . . a phrase that 
once would have seemed sacrilegious, but is now heard on every side) to 
recognize his father or his mother.’ 


Naturally, hormones and artificial insemination come in for frequent 
mention. Several writers maintain that scientific interference with the in- 
ternal economy of sex and the separation between love and procreation 
will soon bring about great changes in behaviour, and have already put 
some moral judgments out of date. It is significant, for instance, that three 
or four apparently heterosexual writers speak in defence of homosexuality. 
It is easy to agree with their moral neutrality, but their discussion of the 
subject is perhaps not as complete as it should be. Some of them work on 
the assumption, which is explicitly denied in a scientific article, that 
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le, - glandular treatment can create sexual ‘normality’. No one really faces the 
isers, difficulty of the sentimental peculiarities of inversion. One quotation, from 
e we Maurice Druon, will perhaps suffice: 

, the 


Why is homosexuality still condemned both by law and public opinion? 
After all, if we are heterosexual, it is largely a matter of luck. We are all 


cept generally speaking, unconsciously ‘bimetallists’, as Oscar Wilde used to 
by a say. The uncertainty in determination of sex during embryonic develop- 
tific ment and nature’s frequent errors give one furiously to think. 
sd to The disagreeable feature of homosexuality is its secret-society, free- 
xual } masonry aspect, leading at one and the same time to arrogance and deceit, 
ried and which has the same origin and is of the same nature as the attitude of 
oppressed minorities. Yet, if we admit the fact of the disassociation of love 
and procreation, we no longer have any right to object to the fact that 
in some-one chooses to love, according to fancy, a person of the same or of the 
10 opposite sex. Homosexuality is not a vice or a perversion; it is one of the 
y privileges of the human race. It is further proof of man’s independence in 
ys } his search for happiness. 
? 
vi This is well-meaning, but facile and rather inaccurate. Druon works up to 
). a climax, which is the statement that the family, and even the couple (how 
1- is one to translate the convenient French word ‘le couple’?) are out of date. 
3! Future society will be a society of bachelors, as if, he pompously concludes, 
z | ‘only a single contract ought to be established between the individual and 
Ds ) the species.’ 
An exactly opposite point of view, probably just as unacceptable to the 
eas average reader, is expressed by Maurice Pourchet: 
ervé Rules of Life; never make love except for the purposes of procreation. Seek 
pleasure, and practice it, only then, over and above the rest. Devote our 
surplus strength and tenderness to the service of God and Humanity. 
y Love your wife only in God. Thus you will know what it is to love others. 
; Where pleasure loses, charity gains. 
e 7 This collection of twenty articles, which also includes studies of prostitu- 
| tion, mystic union, and marriage customs in various countries, is rounded 
s off by two new dialogues on the subject of love by André Maurois, who is 
P }  asurbane, as intelligent and as superficial as ever. His thesis is, briefly, that 
: | humanity has always hovered between spiritual and carnal love; some- 
, | times the spiritual is predominant and sometimes the carnal. The present 
| Clinical obsession with sex is not likely to last, he declares; indeed, if some 
ent { young author now wrote a good sentimental love story like Adolphe, he 
in- | would have an immediate success. Yet Maurois, too, writes respectfully 
ion | about hormones. He makes his contradictor, Dr O’Grady, say: 
sae I should like to know where, in 1980, your sentimental novelist will find 
mana) his themes in an age, when, by means of carefully proportioned doses of 
ity. synthetic hormones, doctors will modify the passions at will. What meaning 
the | will Proust’s novel have when Albertine can be taken to a specialist to be 
on | made loving and faithful, and Charlus can undergo a short course of 


treatment which will remove both his infirmity and his genius? 
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Maurois provides, however, a more poetic quotation to end on. At one 
point in the discussion he says to the doctor: 


Do you know this Finnish poem? Every woman to every man: ‘You were 
looking for a flower, and you found a fruit; you were looking for a spring 
and you found the sea; you were looking for a woman and you found a soul. 
You are disappointed .. .’ 


I have given a lot of space to this double number of La Nef, not because it 
is very good — it might conceivably have been better — but because the 
French have, as it were, a proprietary interest in love, which makes any 
summing up they offer worth considering. 

To finish with love — in Les Temps Modernes, Sartre continues his atomi- 
zation of Jean Genét (Esprit disdainfully calls it ‘his pedantic variations on 
the posterior of the poet-thief’?), and a woman who made a practice of 
sleeping with Germans during the occupation publishes her unrepentant 
confessions. 

In the November number, E. N. Dzelepy concludes his long study of 
American policy, the theme of which is that Truman and Acheson are 
being swamped by right-wing elements. 

Albert Béguin, the well-known German scholar and Catholic convert, 
has taken Emmanuel Mounier’s place as director of Esprit, and has out- 
lined his programme in an editorial entitled ‘Loyalty and Imagination’. 
It is a pity that his substantial writing is without the wit and bite of his 
conversation; there is a danger that Esprit may become too solemn and 
pious. The best article it has published in recent months was, I think, 
‘Soviet Films and the Stalin Myth’, by André Bazin in the August issue. 
This study is based on several recent Soviet films that we have had no 
opportunity of seeing in England. According to Bazin, their most striking 
feature, apart from their inferiority to the great Soviet films of the past, is 
the presentation of Stalin in person, played, of course, by various actors. 
Bazin easily shows that this consecration of the infallible, omniscient leader 
— his beatification or deification while still living — is totally different from 
the treatment of historical figures in Western art, and he draws from it 
several conclusions about Soviet mentality. At first sight, the presence of 
Stalin in Russian films appears justifiable from a Marxist point of view. We 
should be embarrassed by a film about de Gaulle or Churchill, whereas: 


For a Marxist, a great man is one who helps history to come to pass, and 
Dialectics and the Party define the meaning of that history here and now, 
without any possibility of error. But the Hero’s greatness is objective, that is, 
relative to the unfolding of that part of history of which he happens to be, 
at a particular moment, the agent and the consciousness. From the point of 
view of dialectical materialism, the Hero should retain a human dimension, 
and should be explicable according to historical and psychological cate- 
gories, without any of that transcendentalism which characterizes capitalist 
mystification, and of which the best example is precisely cinema star 


mythology. 
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Stalin is presented, however, as being far above the human level, so that 
the only difference ‘between Stalin and Tarzan is that the films in which 
the latter appears lay no claim to documentary accuracy.’ 

As a result of this, Stalin is not so much an agent of history, as 
History itself with a capital H. The Russians have changed the Marxist 
interpretation of history; past history cannot, in their view, undergo perpe- 
tual revaluation; as soon as it has happened, it hardens into what it is 
supposed to remain for all time. This, says Bazin, throws light on the 
political trials. 


From a strictly Marxist point of view, it might be enough to proclaim that 
Bukharin, Rajk or Kostov embody tendencies that the Party has decided to 
attack as being historically mistaken. Their physical liquidation would be 
no more necessary than that of our own ministers when they resign. But 
once a man has taken part in history, once he has been linked with such 
and such an event, part of his biography is irredeemably ‘historicized’. 
An intolerable contradiction therefore arises between this definitively objec- 
tive part, petrified in the past, and the physical existence of a Bukharin, a 
Zinoviev or a Rajk . . . The idea of objective betrayal which at first seems 
so clearly implied in Marxism, has not been borne out in practice. In the 
present Soviet-Communist view, no-one can become a traitor, for it would 
have to be admitted that he had not always been one... that is why the 
Party cannot be satisfied to decree simply that Rajk should be reduced again 
to the ranks, or even condemned to death like an enemy soldier; it is essen- 
tial to undertake a retroactive purge of History, so as to show that the 
accused man was, from birth onwards, a conscious, well-organized traitor, 
all of whose former acts amounted to sabotage, diabolically camouflaged. 
True, this operation is too serious, and entails too many unbelievable 
statements, to be used in every case. That is why, where minor figures are 
concerned — artists, philosophers or scientists, whose historical action is 
indirect — it may be replaced by a public mea culpa. 


La Table Ronde continues to be, on the whole, the most satisfying and most 
varied of the French reviews, perhaps because it depends largely on estab- 
lished reputations. Its main item in recent months has been an unpub- 
lished novel by Georges Bernanos, Un Mauvais Réve, deciphered from re- 
discovered manuscripts and given in serial form. Like everything by 
Bernanos, it seems to have been written in a white heat; even a reader who 
remains untouched by Bernanos’ tempestuous anguish, can appreciate the 
vividness of the style and the pentration of such remarks as, 


There comes a time, in the lives of all of us, when we believe in youth. A 
sure, premonitory sign of the first weakening, of the beginning of old age — 
the stupidest and most credulous age, stupider and more credulous than 
adolescence. Beliefin Youth! Did we believe in it when we were young ? 


In the October number, Jean Paulhan pokes delicate fun at Jean-Paul 
Sartre for making some pontifical remarks about language, and ends with 
a fierce criticism, in which there is a good deal of truth, although it neg- 
lects one of Sartre’s best features, his generosity of nature. 
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Sartre is certainly no fool. What I object to is his lack of a sense of reality; 
. . . he composes a very plausible literary manifesto and then denies that it 
is a manifesto; he claims to illustrate the action of free will by the passive 
submission of his characters to a few moral rules, laid down once and for 
all; he bases a system of ethics, called the ethics of nobility, on the baseness, 
tortures and filth that his novels describe with such mastery; he writes a 
three-hundred page book on literature in which we find sound remarks on 
Negroes and Jews, but where there is never a hint that literature (from 
which, incidentally, he began by removing poetry) might be literary. 


The November Table Ronde brings another posthumous article by that 
most attractive of new writers, Simone Weil; “The Human Personality: 
the Just and the Unjust’. It is, like her other works, a meditation on the 
problem of evil. Her thesis is that the expressions ‘rights’, ‘democracy’, 
‘development of the personality’, etc., indicate faulty thinking, and that 
all the relationships between the individual and society, and between evil 
and good in the world, need to be restated more accurately. Simone Weil 
was nothing if not a perfectionist and she had something of the unshakeable 
naiveté of the saint. Yet mixed with her most outrageous judgments are 
brilliantly intelligent and original remarks. She begins by saying that 
liberal thought, more particularly the ‘Personalist’ school, is wrong in put- 
ting the emphasis on the person. What is sacred in each individual is not 
his person; 


From early childhood to the grave, deep down on the heart of every human 
being, there is something which, in spite of all the crimes committed, 
suffered or observed, invincibly expects good, not evil. It is that, above 
everything else, which is sacred in each human being. 

The cry of pain and surprise that the infliction of evil evokes in the depths 
of the soul is not something personal. An attack on the person or its desires 
is not sufficient to call it forth. It comes in every case from the sensation of 
contact with evil through suffering. In the most wretched of men, as in Christ 
it has the character of an impersonal protest. . . . The sacred part of each 
human being, far from being his person, is impersonal. Everything im- 
personal in man is sacred, and that alone. 


The collective is the lowest form of life; one should move from the collec- 
tive to the personal, but only in order to move on thence to the impersonal. 
Simone Weil has many hard things to say about men of letters, and other 
idolators, who have given a false prestige to the personality. She also points 
out that the struggle between France and Germany in 1940 was not a 
struggle between good and evil, but between two idolatries, the personal 
and the collective. Anyone who wins through to the impersonal feels a 
universal sense of responsibility; he wishes to protect the faint flickerings 
of the impersonal in everyone else. The trouble is that reforms are often 
based on a wrong principle: 


In our age of befogged intelligences, it is thought the easiest thing in the 
world to claim for everyone an equal share of privileges. It is a claim at once 
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absurd and base; absurd because privileges are by definition unequal; base, 
because they are not worth desiring. 

The class of men who formulate the claims and indeed formulate 
everything, the men who have a monopoly of language, are a privileged 
class . . . Many indispensible truths which would save mankind are not 
uttered for this reason. Those who could say them cannot formulate them; 
those who could formulate them cannot say them. 


Instead of sending the masses whoring after their ‘rights’, the élite should 
teach them to cultivate their ‘genius’; a village idiot, provided he has the 
correct attitude towards evil and suffering, is a genius, whereas Aristotle, 
Simone Weil’s béte noire, is merely a man of talent. It seems to me that there 
is a reactionary flavour here; insistence on personal rights has helped many 
people to achieve an impersonal sense of dignity. But Simone Weil pro- 
vides a strong corrective to the flabbiness of much liberalism. Since her 
article is too long to quote adequately, I will end with some of her remarks 
on language. Each mind is, in a sense, imprisoned in language, she says, 
since language only expresses a certain number of all possible relationships. 
There are, however, luminous truths outside language. A linguist might 
argue that this statement shows a drift towards linguistic Romanticism, 
but one cannot deny the stimulating quality of the following paragraphs: 


If a captive mind is unaware of its captivity, it lives in error. If it has 
realized its captivity, be it only for a tenth of a second, and has hastened to 
forget it so as not to suffer, it is dwelling in falsehood. Men of extremely 
brilliant intelligence can be born, live and die in error and falsehood. In 
them, intelligence is neither a good thing nor an advantage. The difference 
between men of more or less intelligence is like that between criminals 
condemned to solitary confinement in cells of different sizes. An intelligent 
man who is proud of his intelligence is like a condemned man who is proud 
of his cell. 

A mind shut up inside language is only capable of opinions. A mind which 
has become capable of grasping thoughts which are inexpressible because 
of the vast number of relationships that they imply, but which are more 
precise and luminous than those expressed by the most accurate language 
—a mind which has reached this stage is already dwelling in truth. It enjoys 
certainty and complete faith. It matters little whether at the beginning it 
had great or little intelligence, whether its cell were narrow or wide. What 
matters is that having come to the end ofits intelligence such as it was, it has 
moved beyond intelligence. A village idiot is as near to truth as a child 
prodigy. The one, like the other, is separated from truth merely by a wall. 
We can reach truth only by way of our own annihilation, only by dwelling 
for a long time in a state of extreme and total humiliation. 








THE SOUTH AMERICAN REVIEWS 
George Pendle 


Brazil, a Portuguese-speaking country, is outside the scope of the present article. 
It is hoped to deal with Mexican and Central American reviews on a later occasion. 


The republics of South America are little more than one hundred years 
old. Before the emancipation from Spain in the first two decades of the 
nineteenth century, South American literature was merely a branch of 
Spanish literature, and even the love songs which were current among the 
humbler classes, were a heritage of Spanish folklore. During the wars of 
independence, with which the colonial period ended, the traditional forms 
of popular poetry were used to express patriotic sentiments, but no signifi- 
cant literature was written. Thereafter, South American writers imitated 
contemporary European men of letters, the usual models being romanti- 
cists such as Byron. Romanticism represented a spirit of liberalism in 
literature, politics and life which was appropriate to the prevalent mood 
in the young republics. In the whole of the nineteenth century the only 
important indigenous genre was the poesia gauchesca of the River Plate 
region. These verses were improvised by gauchos and were sung by them to 
the accompaniment of their own. guitars. As the political regimes of the 
various republics became more stable, printing presses were imported from 
Europe, and literary groups came into being. Most of these writers 
followed the European literary fashions, but there always were a few who 
produced regional verse and drama. 

The dualism of Spanish American literature —- on the one hand, the 
imitation of Europe; on the other, the effort to create a literature which 
should be rooted in the soil of the New World — persisted into the present 
century. Its political and social parallel is the struggle, which has been 
characteristic of all the republics, between the men who have believed in 
the European way of life, and those who have wished to create a local and 
different civilization. Usually, this dichotomy has taken the form of a 
contest between the ambitions of the large urban centres and the interests 
of the rural population. The Argentine statesman and author, Domingo 
Faustino Sarmiento, described it as the conflict of those who wear morn- 
ing-coats and those who wear ponchos. During the first hundred years of 
South American independence, the men in morning-coats have prevailed. 
Urban governments have dominated these great pastoral and agricultural 
territories. Urban factories have attracted the young men and women 
from the countryside. 

In recent years, however, the men of the poncho (if we may still use that 
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nineteenth-century metaphor) have begun to gain ground, although in- 
dustrialization has increased apace. Two world wars, originating in 
Europe, have undermined the prestige of European civilization; and many 
famous European and North American authors have themselves propa- 
gated the idea, that mechanization is not necessarily synonymous with 
human progress. South Americans have begun to recognize the merits of 
their own continent and of their indigenous populations. As a human type, 
the gaucho is extinct; but he has become a symbol and an inspiration. The 
Indian of the Andes is now championed by urban politicians and writers. 
And it has even become apparent that industrialization, if it is to succeed, 
must have as its foundation an expanded and intensified agriculture. The 
Presidents of several of the republics have demanded increased sowings of 
cereals, larger herds of cattle and flocks of sheep, and improved living con- 
ditions for the rural populations. 

The fundamental dichotomy of South American life is reflected — as you 
would expect — in the reviews that are published in profusion in all the 
republics. There are three types of review. The first, is the review that 
serves to introduce European and North American writers and literary 
movements to South American readers. Sur, published in Buenos Aires by 
Victoria Ocampo, is the best example of this type. It rarely contains any 
reference to Argentine or South American affairs; but it has a distin- 
guished editorial board and has exerted a tremendous influence on South 
American writers in the past twenty years. The second category consists of 
reviews that are essentially Latin American, though they also contain some 
articles on European and North American subjects. The most important 
of these periodicals is the Revista de las Indias which has been published for 
many years in Bogota. The third type of journal is devoted almost exclu- 
sively to cultural and social matters of the country in which it is published. 
An example of this category is the Montevideo weekly, Marcha, which 
covers Uruguayan politics and economics as well as literature, art and 
education. 

The two tendencies in South American literature — the imitative and the 
indigenous — are therefore very apparent in the reviews, as a whole. In 
recent years, the indigenous or regional tendency has increased in 
strength, and it has been assisted by the growth of nationalism in all the 
republics. One result of the new nationalism has been a growing interest 
in local history, which was previously neglected. The days of the struggle 
for independence, now provide inspiration. Local ‘Liberators’ are glorified, 
and local folklore is collected. The manifestations of regional enthusiasm 
are sometimes bewildering to the foreigner. For instance, one issue (No. 55) 
of Letras del Ecuador, published in Quito in newspaper format, has a 
gigantic head line across its front page: 


OLMEDO’S SUPPOSED LETTER TO BOLIVAR IS A FAKE 


There are photographs of Olmedo and Bolivar accompanying this story, 
and you might imagine that it dealt with some sensational forgery that 
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was scandalizing the Ecuadorian populace this winter. But no; it refers to 
a letter insulting Simén Bolivar which was published in a Mexican news- 
paper as long ago as 1829, over the signature of the Ecuadorian poet José 
Joaquin Olmedo. The Ecuadorians have always denied that Olmedo could 
have penned such an ungracious epistle about the great Liberator; but a 
Peruvian essayist has recently affirmed its authenticity. Letras del Ecuador 
has risen up in defence of the reputation of the national poet. 

Another article which surprises an English reader, is in Revista de las 
Indias (No. 112). It is an interpretation by Ernesto Volkening of T. E. 
Lawrence who, in South America, is one of the most frequently interpreted 
of contemporary British figures. Lawrence was first introduced to South 
American intellectual circles by Victoria Ocampo, in Sur. His popularity 
in those circles can be attributed to various causes, one of which is indi- 
cated by Volkening, who states that Lawrence was convinced that in 
Europe everything that was worth thinking, writing and doing had 
already been thought, written and done. That is probably one of the 
reasons why he arouses so much interest in the New World. Volkening says 
that Lawrence, like Rimbaud, went to the vast spaces beyond the Mediter- 
ranean with the purpose of living and doing something which would not 
merely be a repetition of the European. Like Rimbaud, Lawrence after a 
few years returned to Europe, bitter and disillusioned, having failed to find 
that which he was seeking. Lawrence then decided that ‘the conquest of 
the air’ was the only worth-while mission available to man in our era. This, 
(according to Volkening) signified that 


he could no longer tolerate the tedium of life on earth, and that he was 
fleeing from a problem which it was impossible for him to resolve within 
the limits of the planetary, finite existence of ‘reptile man’. 


For Lawrence the R.A.F. represented a monastic way of life; and he him- 
self remarked that machines were unfeminine and that the man who 
dedicated himself to machines would be able to escape from women. But 
(Volkening proceeds) Lawrence was not merely a neurotic, running away 
from women and sex. His nonconformity had much deeper roots. In 
Arabia, land of the Crusades, he had been a knight errant. Instead of serv- 
ing a lady, he obeyed man’s most irrational and feminine part: his spirit. 
He was therefore repeating the life-pattern that is symbolized by Don 
Quixote. After his Arabian failure, the knight errant was transformed and 
became a monk. However, it was not a Christian conversion. No spiritual 
force drove him into the monastery of the R.A.F. On the contrary, he was 
driven there by his newly developed feeling of hostility to the spirit. 
Ernesto Volkening continues: 


Here is manifest a complete, unconditional, ontological negation of sex. 
For sex is the means whereby man continues to exist on earth, binding him 
to the triumphal chariot of pleasure, preventing his union with the Absolute. 
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Lawrence not only fled from women, but also even from his own most 
feminine quality, the spirit which he had previously obeyed. He had no 
sentimental illusions about science. He recognized that science was 
directed towards cosmic destruction, which in reality was also the goal of 
his own secret, vehement desire. His motives were quite different from 
those of the great inventors and pilots of aeronautical history. 

We have reached in Lawrence the point where hatred of the feminine and 

the material coincides with hatred of the earth itself, and with the fear of 

re-birth. According to ancient mythological tradition, which is still latent 

in the depths of our subconscious, the hero, after attaining the ultima Thule 

of his potentialities, the maximum of consciousness, and before making the 

leap towards the impossible and infinite, must return, like Faust, to be re- 

born. If the rebirth, which is like the crowning of a series of glorious achieve- 

ments, does not occur, and if the dangerous crossing of the nocturnal sea is 

not undertaken, the hero’s destiny is unfulfilled. Lawrence, however held 

back. And that is why he himself complained that he lacked something that 

an artist needs. That ‘something’ is the eternal regeneration of the creative 

springs of the subconscious. And it is because he lacked that ‘something’, that 

he was unable to become the liberating genius of our epoch, for which réle 

he seemed to have been destined by Nature. His premature and apparently 

absurd death, after ali, was not without meaning. T.E, Lawrence perished 

in a trivial accident, not because he had completed his mission, but, on the 

contrary, because he had craved for the impossible: to be a hero without 

being reborn. 

Side by side with the article on Lawrence, Revista de las Indias publishes 
a contribution on a subject which is of great interest to South Americans 
to-day: the thoughts, intentions, hopes and fears of the men who plotted 
the liberation of South America from Spain and who planned the political 
form which the new republics should take. Much of that plotting and plan- 
ning was done in England, and the review prints (apparently for the first 
time) a letter written by Andres Bello in London in 1821. Bello came to 
this country to obtain financial assistance for the South American patriots, 
and he remained here from 1810 to 1829. Then, although he was Vene- 
zuelan by birth, he went to Chile, where he became Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and first President of the University. At that time there were two 
opposed opinions in South America concerning the future of the republics. 
Many leading figures, inspired by the examples of the North American and 
French revolutions, were convinced that the liberated peoples should be 
left to choose their own republican governments. Others, lacking faith in 
the ability of the South Americans to govern themselves, believed that 
princes should be imported from Europe and monarchies set up in the 
various regions. Those who favoured this latter course, were, understand- 
ably, rather reticent in expressing their opinions. Bello’s letter is therefore 
an important historical document. He wrote to a friend in Philadelphia: 

London, 15th November, 1821 

Here the recent news from Spanish America has aroused great interest, as 
you can imagine. Everyone has the highest conception of the advantages and 
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resources of that part of America, and at this moment the entire commercial 
world is engaged in speculation. I do not know what to say about the Gov- 
ernment, who are as reserved as ever; but I have always been and still am of 
the opinion that our compatriots have nothing to complain of in this regard. 
. .. It is true that England, like the other Great Powers of Europe, would 
be pleased if monarchial ideas prevailed in our countries. I do not suggest 
that this point of view is the result of philanthropic sentiments: I very well 
know the spirit of governments in this part of the world, and I have never 
believed that justice and humanity weighed greatly in statesmen’s scales; 
but I do believe that in this matter the interests of the European governments 
coincide with the interests of the peoples of America, and that monarchy 
(limited, of course) is the only form of government that is suitable for us. 


Bello’s proposal was never adopted in Spanish-speaking South America. 
The monarchy in Portuguese-speaking Brazil was of a different kind; and 
it withered away. An experiment in monarchial importation was made 
further north, in Mexico; but it was a disastrous failure. 

A later issue of this same review (No. 114) contains a long dramatic 
poem by Guillermo Cordoba Romero: La Nifiez del Tiempo (When Time was 
Young) which has been broadcast, with great effect, by the Colombian 
National Radio Station. The poem consists of an Indian legend, which is 
presented in traditional ballad form. At intervals in the dialogue, a Nar- 
rator describes the scene, and indicates the coming and going of the 
characters. The influence of the Spanish poet Federico Garcia Lorca is 
apparent in the imagery. 

La Nifiez del Tiempo begins with an Indian version of the Creation. 
Before the birth of man, the moon moved about the sky capriciously, hav- 
ing no fixed course. The stars were still very young and small, and the 
wind was only learning to blow. Then an Indian Venus emerged from the 
waters of a Colombian lake with a child in her arms. Thus did Man first 
appear on earth. The birds sang songs that had never been heard before. 
Fish in the rivers and lakes swam restlessly, ‘breaking mirrors into frag- 
ments’. Flowers came out in quite new colours. 

The scene of the poem is then transferred to a palace where an Indian 
King and his Queen are celebrating the return of a tribal warrior, whose 
mistress the Queen becomes. She responds to her lover: 


Cuando la luna se recoja 

tras de los cerros ponentinos, 
para los dos sera la noche 
mullida y tibia como un nido. 


When the moon goes down behind the mountain peaks [she says], for us 
two the night will be as soft and warm as a bird’s nest. 


During festivities at the palace, two minstrels sing a romance which reveals 
to the Queen that her husband has detected her infidelity, and that he has 
murdered her lover. She realizes that the heart which was served to her as 
the main dish during the banquet that evening, and which she ate, was in 
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fact her lover’s heart. In the night while the King is asleep, she takes her 
child in her arms and walks from the palace ‘with velvet footsteps’. She 
goes up into the cold, dark mountains to the lake which is like a mirror 
‘wherein time and space are held’. And so the Queen disappears into the 
waters out of which her tribe was originally born. When ‘dawn like a 
butterfly opens its wings of light’, the King and his attendants set forth in 
search of the Queen. They come to the lake among the mountains, and out 
of the midst of the lake the Queen rises up for a moment into the sunlight, 
with her child in her arms. Then she disappears again into the depths, 
while on the shore of the lake ‘the bronze foreheads of the Indians are 
bowed till they touch the golden sand’. 

La Niitez del Tiempo is a fine example of the manner in which the Spanish 
American ballad, with an indigenous theme and a local setting, can be 
adapted to the modern radio. 

Nevertheless, South American writers, in their attempt to discover what 
the special characteristics of present-day South American culture should 
be, are usually more inclined to produce critical essays than creative 
work; and in their essays, as though to prove that their investigations have 
been wide in range, they like to quote from the maximum number of 
European authors. When space runs short, they content themselves with 
providing lists of Europeans whose work may seem to have some slight 
connection with the subject under discussion. Some of the fashionable 
names at the present time are Kafka, Heidegger, T.S. Eliot, George 
Orwell and Sartre. The younger writers in Uruguay are particularly fond 
of reciting long lists of such names. A group of Uruguayan critics, however, 
deserve congratulation on the publication of a three-in-one edition of the 
review Wimero (Nos. 6, 7, and 8). This special edition commemorates the 
generation of Uruguayan authors who were at the height of their fame in 
1900, the year in which José Enrique Rodé published Ariel. 

In analysing Ariel, the editors of Niémero discuss an important element in 
Latin American life and literature: namely, the influence of the U.S.A. 
Rod6é himself was under the influence of European culture. Wémero now 
publishes for the first time a letter which he wrote to Miguel de Unamuno 
in 1904: 

Here in Montevideo there exists a keen and vigilant spirit of criticism, and 

we breathe a more European atmosphere than in many parts of America, not 

excepting some countries where material wealth is greater and civilization 

more apparent and more sumptuous. 


Although he was of the European school, however, Rod6 in Ariel called 
upon the people of Latin America to create their own culture and their 
own aristocracy of the spirit. But Rodé’s conception of a Latin American 
‘aristocracy of the spirit’ was refined and rather precious, far removed 
from the life of the gaucho and the Indian. It was also in direct opposition to 
North American materialism. The United States is personified as Caliban, 
an evil to be resisted. Rodé’s message is still topical to-day. 
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Nationalism, industrialization and the desire to create a local culture on 
indigenous foundations have combined to weaken the influence of Europe 
in Latin America. The decline in European prestige and economic weight, 
however, has opened a breach for North American influences. And, of 
course, the North and the Latin Americans have something in common: 
they inhabit the New World side by side. But as the North American way 
of life becomes progressively more familiar, its defects become more 
apparent. This fact partly explains, perhaps, the persistence of so many 
Latin American writers in their loyalty to European culture, which serves 
them as a sheet-anchor. 

To a European reader, the political commentaries in the South Ameri- 
can reviews generally appear remote and unreal. It is evident that these 
commentaries have been written at a great distance from the centres of 
European and Asiatic turmoil, and the writers seem to dwell in some 
rarefied atmosphere above the earth’s surface where international organi- 
zations are miraculously effective, and where generalizations of the most 
sweeping kind are the only method of communication. 


PROUST AS A LETTER-WRITER 


Martin Turnell 


LETTERS OF MARCEL PROUsT : Translated and edited with notes by Mina Curtiss. 
Chatto & Windus 21/- 


The contemporary enthusiasm for publishing the letters and diaries of 
famous authors is no doubt a blessing to their biographers, but the authors 
themselves and their critics must sometimes regard it with mixed feelings. 
To-day a distinguished writer puts pen to paper at his peril. He knows that 
the time will probably come when his most trivial as well as his most inti- 
mate missives will be disinterred for the edification and instruction of a 
later generation, that earnest students will speculate about his relations 
with his mistress or his mother and that the sly grammarians will fasten on 
a careless sentence to prove that he was ill-acquainted with his mother 
tongue, as indeed they have done with Flaubert. This wealth of documents 
has greatly added to the burdens of the critic. It is no longer sufficient to 
study the text of poems and novels; he has to work through a correspon- | 
dence whose bulk sometimes exceeds that of an author’s imaginative work 

in the hope of discovering the secrets of his art. The search is not invariably 
rewarding and the greatest writers are by no means always the most enter- | 
taining letter-writers. The letters written by Rimbaud as a schoolboy are, 

to be sure, an essential part of his creative work, but the same cannot be 

said of those written to his family when he was gun-running in Abyssinia. 
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Flaubert’s vast correspondence reveals a far more robust and far more 
interesting personality than the one which emerges in his novels, while the 
letters of a writer of smaller stature like Jules Laforgue possess an extra- 
ordinary charm which makes them almost endlessly re-readable. It must 
be confessed, however, that we sometimes grow weary of Baudelaire’s 
debts and his attempts to extort a few francs from his mother, as we grow 
weary of Proust’s perpetual bulletins about his health or the queer little 
tiffs and misunderstandings with his friends. 

Prince Antoine Bibesco has suggested that in the reclusion of his later 
years Proust felt the need of greater contact with the outside world than 
was provided by the visits of his friends or the writing of his novel and that 
this turned him into an indefatigable correspondent. This view is certainly 
supported by the letters themselves. The Correspondance générale fills six 
medium-sized volumes and there are a dozen other volumes consisting 
wholly or partly of letters. They give an interesting though necessarily 
incomplete picture of the man, and a few contain precious information 
about the composition of the novel; but it would be absurd to pretend that 
it is necessary to read them all in order to understand A la Recherche du 
temps perdu. Mrs Curtiss’s well-chosen and well-edited selection of 241 
letters represents roughly a quarter of the published correspondence, but 
it contains practically everything we really need. The book is far more 
than a mere collection of letters. Proust created problems for his editors 
through not dating his letters, but so far as possible Mrs Curtiss has ar- 
ranged them in chronological order instead of classifying them according 
to Proust’s correspondents in the manner of the French editions. The first 
letter she prints was written to his grandmother in 1885 when he was 
fourteen and the last to a fellow-writer a few days before his death on 
November 18th, 1922. This enables us to follow the evolution of the man 
and the writer. We watch the transformation of the young man of fashion 
into the recluse living in his cork-lined room, the development of the dis- 
tinguished amateur, who had written Les Plaisirs et les jours and translated 
Ruskin, into the greatest French novelist of the century. 

Proust’s narrator describes the novel he is going to write as ‘the story 
of an invisible vocation’, but he also calls it ‘the memoirs of Saint-Simon 
of another period’. It is necessary to keep both these definitions in mind if 
we are to understand his work. For A la Recherche du temps perdu is not 
simply the story of a man writing a novel; it is the story of a man writing 
a novel about a particular society. This makes the novelist’s attitude to- 
wards society a matter of great importance. Proust’s critics have observed 
a growing rancour towards the aristocracy in the later volumes of the 
novel and have suggested that his picture is too black. The letters show 
that his personal opinion was the same as that expressed in the novel. He 
remarked, in a letter defending himself against a charge of snobbery, that 
in spite of his ‘desire to be extremely fair and impartial, it happens, things 
being as they are, that in the Temps perdu the class that is slandered, that is 
always wrong, talks only nonsense, the vulgar and hateful class, is le 
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monde’, He explained this in another letter written about the same time by 
saying: ‘My characters do not turn out well; I am obliged to follow them 
wherever their flaws or their aggravated vices lead me. . .? A good deal of 
his criticism of high society is clearly justified and in essentials his picture 
of the great déclassement — the invasion of the aristocracy by the bourgeoisie 
—is true; but we cannot help feeling that the picture as a whole is disfigured 
by an unworthy element of petty spite, that he was trying to get his own 
back on society because he was prevented by illness from enjoying what 
fun was still to be had. At this point the story becomes complicated. 
Prince Bibesco has declared in a recent article that ‘his malady was not 
very serious’ and goes on to speak of his ‘voluntary ill-health.’* This is 
perhaps a little hard. His illness was certainly nervous, but it was ‘volun- 
tary’ in the sense that the reclusion it entailed was essential for the writing 
of the novel and therefore inseparable from the ‘invisible vocation’. In 
other words, it was used to justify his reclusion not merely to the world, but 
to himself. That this was so did not prevent him from regretting the world. 
The letters are shot through and through by the conflicting claims of the 
inner and outer worlds, the world of art and the social world. 

The evolution of the man and the artist, as reflected in the letters, is 
neither a simple nor a straightforward process. Proust was a complex and 
a contradictory personality. He sometimes deceived himself, but he was 
also disingenuous and was certainly not above the sort of spiritual black- 
mail which Prince Bibesco ascribes to him. In the letters we meet the man 
of the world and the man of letters, the invalid and the artist. They are 
facets of the same personality, but they are not identical and the emphasis 
on them varies considerably. The man of the world writes some of the most 
frivolous as well as some of the most sensible letters. He addresses the 
Comtesse de Noailles in a tone of outrageous flattery, comparing her to the 
Blessed Virgin, and revels in social scandals; he carries on an engaging 
amitié amoureuse with Louisa de Mornand; and there is a touching exchange 
of letters with Mme Straus in which they both lament their age and their 
ailments, wondering whether they will ever meet again. He strikes a more 
serious note in a letter to Comte Georges de Lauris in which he deplores 
the excesses of the anti-clericals and the disappearance of the Curé from 
the local school prize-giving. We are much more conscious here than in the 
novel of the depth of his feelings over the Dreyfus Affair and of the 
strength of his patriotism — a genuine patriotism — during the First War. 
‘It makes my flesh creep’, he writes, ‘when academicians say, “Boche’’, 
with false heartiness, trying to appeal to the people, like grown-ups who 
prattle when they talk to children.’ He speaks caustically of politicians, 
but remarks in a letter to Walter Berry, an American: ‘I am afraid that 
our eloquent orator, Briand, hasn’t made a very good impression on your 
compatriots. In spite of which I do not like his being so frequently re- 


* ‘The Heartlessness of Marcel Proust’ in The Cornhill Magazine, No. 983, Summer, 
1950. 
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ferred to as a pimp and myself as a genius in the same article.’ We find 
the same mixture of exasperation and indulgence in his references to other 
writers. ‘I am worn out by letters from Montesquiou’, he writes to Mme 
Straus in 1905. ‘Every time he gives a reading or a féte etc., etc., he refuses 
to admit that I am sick, and beforehand there are summonses, threats, 
visits from d’Yturri, who wakes me up, and, afterwards, there are re- 
proaches for not having gone.’ Sixteen years later, when he himself is 
famous and Montesquiou’s star has set, he writes to Jacques Boulenger 
begging him to find work for Montesquiou as a journalist. 


He is a wicked man [he writes], who through his own folly has caused 
suffering to many of his relations. But his sad old age, divested not only of 
the glory to which he fancies he has the right, but even of strict justice, cuts 
me to the quick. 


As the novel progresses the insistence on ill-health becomes, significantly, 
much more marked. The letters are filled with lamentations about his 
condition. He had hoped to give a little dinner at the Ritz, but he is so 
poorly that it will have to be a bedside dinner after all. One day his anti- 
asthmatic powders exploded and ‘burned a corner of my eye’. Another day 
he got in a muddle with his pills and nearly killed himself by taking the 
wrong dose. He really is on his last legs and can’t possibly go on much 
longer. Although there is something grotesque about the stories of bedside 
dinners, wrong pills and exploding powders, we cannot help noticing a 
change of emphasis. He is no longer torn between the temptations of the 
world and fear of their effect on his health. The struggle has taken a 
grimmer turn, has become a desperate struggle to remain alive until the 
novel is finished. In spite of exaggerations and absurdities, what is really 
striking about Proust in his last years is the complete ruthlessness with 
which he pursues his vocation. Nothing is allowed to stand in its way. He 
feels too ill to leave his bed, but goes on writing propped up among his 
pillows or dictates to Céleste. Nor is his activity confined to writing the 
book and complaining to his friends. He directs the more material 
literary operations from his bed. There is that publisher of his who needs 
keeping up to the mark. What does he mean by paying a writer, whom he 
himself describes as ‘third-rate’, much more than Proust? When years ago 
he had been angling for a publisher, he had told one of his emissaries, 
René Blum, that he had no hope that ‘the book will sell, at least not until 
the public has gradually become accustomed to it’, He feels very different- 
ly about things now. He is furious with Gallimard for being so slow with 
the reprinting of the Jeunes filles en fleurs, particularly as the works of an- 
other third-rate writer are reprinted as quickly as the public can buy them. 
Then something really too shocking happens. Proust’s brother returns to 
Paris with the news that he hadn’t seen a single copy of Sodome et Gomorrhe 
on any of the provincial station bookstalls! 
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In the course of the longest single treatise yet written on Proust, a pro- 
fessor remarks, somewhat peevishly, that ‘It is always unwise of a great 
artist, especially in mid-career, to explain to the public what he is trying to 
create.’* There is possibly a certain temerity in speaking in this way of an 
artist who tells us as much about the principles of his art as Proust does in 
his novel; but people who approach him with preconceived ideas or who 
seem more concerned with the supposed influence of Bergson on his work 
than with the work itself, are naturally disconcerted to find their pet 
theories refuted by the victim in advance. Readers who have no axe to 
grind and who do not relish these strange academic dog-fights will prob- 
ably be most interested in those letters in which Proust deals directly with 
the ‘invisible vocation.’ 

We do not know for certain when he actually began to write his novel. 
In December, 1899, he tells one of his correspondents that he has ‘been 
working for a long time on a long-winded work, but without finishing 
anything.’ During the next five years he spent a good deal of time on his 
translations of Ruskin, but in 1904 he tells Marie Nordlinger that the ‘old 
man is beginning to bore me.’ A few months later he expresses the fear that 
his translation will interfere with his other work and remarks: ‘I shall die 
without ever having written anything of my own.’ In 1906 he announces, 
in a letter to Mme Straus, that he is ‘finishing a long work.’ This observa- 
tion recurs in the letters written during the next few years, but it is not 
until 1912 that any part of the novel is ready for publication. He begins to 
consult his friends about the form in which it should appear and about 
suitable publishers. He seems to have thought at first that it would be 
complete in two volumes of six or seven hundred pages each — the estimates 
given in the letters vary — but, as we know, it grew in length, was largely 
re-written in proof and the final version runs to over four thousand pages. 

His first choice of publisher was the N.R.F. and the brothers Bibesco 
were delegated to open negotiations with Gide and Copeau. The book was 
refused on the advice of Gide and after abortive negotiations with other 
firms, Swann was eventually published at the author’s expense by Bernard 
Grasset in 1913. It was not until the book was re-issued in 1917 that Proust 
had the satisfaction of appearing under Gallimard’s imprint. 

One of the most interesting letters in the volume was written to Prince 
Antoine Bibesco about November, 1912, briefing him for the encounter 
with Gide and Copeau.f It sets out very succinctly Proust’s theories of 
time, involuntary memory, character and style. He compares character to 
a city seen from the train which appears first on the right, then on the left. 
The different angles from which the character is seen ‘will have made him 
seem like successive and different characters. . . Such characters will later 
reveal themselves as different from what they were in the present, different 


* This is a reference to the illuminating interview in which Proust explained his 
novel to Elie-Joseph Bois when Swann appeared in 1913. 
+ It was first published in Lettres de Marcel Proust 4 Bibesco in 1949. 
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from what one believes them to be, a circumstance which, indeed, occurs 
frequently enough in life.’ This conception of character is interesting not 
merely because of the light it throws on Proust’s own characters, but 
because it anticipates some of the criticisms made by M. Feuillerat in 1934, 
when he alleged that the supposed inconsistencies in the characters of A 
la Recherche du temps perdu were due partly to Proust’s methods of composi- 
tion and partly to his changed attitude towards some of his models. 

Proust would probably have been as impatient with parts of M. Feuil- 
lerat’s stimulating thesis as he was with the view that he had been ‘in- 
fluenced’ by Bergson’s philosophy. In these letters three things are con- 
stantly reiterated. The book is an imaginative creation or, as he put it in 
the letter to Prince Bibesco, ‘its least elements have been supplied by my 
sensibility.’ Far from being composed in the haphazard manner suggested 
by M. Feuillerat, it was conceived from the first as a ‘unity.’ He might 
have borrowed material details from people whom he had known or 
buildings he had seen, but he had no ‘models’ in the accepted sense and 
never put people or buildings into the novel. 

‘There are no keys to the characters of this book,’ he writes to Jacques 
de Lacretelle in 1921; ‘or rather there are eight or ten for each one; the 
same is true of the church of Combray; many churches posed for me in 
memory. I could no longer tell you which one.’ He speaks angrily in a 
letter to Laure Hayman a year later of the ‘stupidity of people in society 
who believe that one can introduce a real person into a book in this way... 
You read me and find yourself resembling Odette! It is enough to make 
one give up writing books.’* 

He is equally insistent on the unity of his work. ‘As for the book,’ he 
writes to René Blum in 1913, ‘it is, on the contrary a deliberately formed 
whole, although the composition is so complex that I am afraid that no 
one will grasp it and that it will appear to be a series of digressions.’ 
Another sentence in the same letter underlines his intention to make the 
unity a musical one. ‘It is so complex that it will not be clear until much 
later when all the “themes” have begun to be combined.’ Six years later 
he goes still further in a letter to Paul Souday. “This work . . . is so meti- 
culously “‘composed” that the last chapter of the last volume was written 
immediately after the first chapter of the first volume.’ 

His observations on style are in some ways the most remarkable part of 
his discussion of his ‘vocation.’ From the first he is at pains to show that 
his own style is essentially organic. He speaks, in a letter written in 1905, of 
his admiration for the clarity and brevity of Mme Straus’s prose, but adds: 
‘I must weave these long silken threads as I spin them, and if I shortened 


* This also applies to the petite phrase of Vinteuil’s sonata which has been a source 
of much speculation among Proust’s critics. Mrs Curtiss unfortunately omits the 
letter to Prince Bibesco in which Proust reveals that it was based among other 
works on a sonata of Saint-Saéns for piano and violin, a prelude of Wagner’s, a 
sonata of Francks’ and a ballade of Fauré’s. 
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my sentences, the result would be little fragments, not whole sentences.’ 
He probes much more deeply into the problem of the relation between 
style of the individual writer and the language in a letter written three 
years later to Mme Straus herself. 


The idea that there is a French language that exists outside of the writers 
who use it and that must be protected [he says], is fantastic. Each writer is 
bound to create his own language as each violinist must create his own 
‘tone’... Correctness, perfection of style do exist, but not this side of 
originality, but through and beyond it... unity is created only by the 
neutralizing of opposites; by an apparent immobility which hides perpetual, 
vertiginous activity. For one ‘holds one’s own’ and cuts a fine figure in 
comparison with the writers of the past only inasmuch as one has tried to 
write quite differently. 


Style, he concludes in the letter to Prince Bibesco from which I have 
already quoted, 


style is in no way an embellishment, as certain people think, it is not even 
a question of technique; it is, like colour with certain painters, a quality 
of vision, a revelation of a private universe which each of us sees and which 
is not seen by others. The pleasure an artist gives us is to make us know an 
additional universe. 


‘Flaubert,’ said Remy de Gourmont, ‘distilled the whole of his sensibility 
into his books, drop by drop, down to the dregs. Outside them he is of very 
little interest: he is only dregs.’ If this was intended as a condemnation of 
Flaubert’s letters, the critic was surely mistaken; but the principle that he 
is enunciating is an important one. The great writer puts not perhaps the 
whole, but certainly the best of himself into his books. That is one of the 
reasons why some of the finest letters have been written not by great 
imaginative writers, but by a woman like Mme de Sévigné who made 
letter-writing her particular literary form and put the best of herself into 
it. There is another reason. Letters depend much more directly than works 
of imagination on the personal qualities of the writer. An artist is not always 
a person of great integrity in his private life, but like Racine and Baude- 
laire he contrives in some way to transform his personal faiblesses into the 


material of his art. Proust distilled himself to a far greater degree than . 


Flaubert into his novel, but if he was a much greater novelist than Flaubert 
he was also much less admirable as a man. For these reasons he does not 
seem to me to be a great letter-writer, but what was left over from the 
novel was very far from being ‘dregs.’ The letters provide an interesting 
portrait of the artist; they contain many valuable facts and, as I have tried 
to show, they are an illuminating commentary on the theory and composi- 
tion of one of the greatest of French novels. 
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FAREWELL TO A DECADE 
Charles I. Glicksberg 


Anyone who doubts that literature is seriously affected by the social and 
political crises of its age should consult the dismal record of the dying and 
now dead ’forties. It came in like a lion and left like a shorn lamb. It was, 
on the whole, an ingloriously inarticulate and bankrupt decade. It 
not only failed to live up to its promise: it failed to Jive. Culturally and 
creatively it reached a dead level of unproductive mediocrity. 

If the ’twenties were suffering from a lacerating complex of disillusion- 
ment born of the aftermath of the First World War, they were at least 
challenging, vital, immensely productive years. The decade that witnessed 
the growth of a Hemingway, a T.S. Eliot, an Aldous Huxley, a Sherwood 
Anderson, a Robinson Jeffers, a John Dos Passos, was not, despite all its 
febrile complaints that it nourished a lost generation, entirely lost. If the 
depression-afflicted ’thirties fed lustily on the synthetic pabulum of Marx- 
ism, the Communists and fellow-travellers of that period were spurred on 
by messianic visions of social redemption. But our last decade has been one 
of bleak disenchantment and dismay, with not a single powerful talent to 
hold before it the shining vision of a better life in the future. Nothing but 
apathy, neurotic anxiety, and the desolation of silence. 

This is indeed the waste land through which contemporary intellectuals 
are wandering. When Eliot first composed his poem, The Waste Land, the 
desert and the drought and the rats’ bones were all part of a haunted 
imagination. He was but giving utterance to a mood of intense nostalgia, 
bemoaning the loss of a once gracious and beautiful past, an age of heroism 
and authentic faith. The point is, however, that he expressed himself 
memorably and set the tone of revolt for his embattled contemporaries. 
By stating the problem he helped in part to solve it. The ‘lost generation’ 
at least knew that it was lost. By carrying matters to extremes it found, 
through creative fulfilment, a way out of its dilemma. It was irreverent, 
iconoclastic, violently sceptical, but feverish in its lust for life. 

In the thirties, the intellectuals, shifting their allegiance from Mallarmé 
to Marx, had something exciting and, as they believed, profoundly con- 
structive to achieve. Full of revolutionary zeal, these Communists and their 
ideological supporters were all set to capture the bastions of capitalism. 
Fiction, poetry, and drama piously hymned the glory of the proletariat, 
the saviours of mankind, the advance guard of which would institute a 
dictatorship for the purpose of ultimately (the exact date was never given) 
establishing the classless state. Writers were intoxicated with the wine of 
this pseudo-scientific, utopian dream. The Red Decade was delirious, 
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energetic, eschatological, as it waited impatiently for the Kingdom of 
Heaven to arrive on earth. Though, in looking back, we see that it pro- 
duced little of lasting artistic value, it did not let up in its creative endeay- 
our. The revolution simply did not come off according to the Marxist blue 
prints. 

But what of to-day? Many of the writers are weary of the struggle. The 
trouble seems to be that they have nothing of vital importance to say. A 
heavy torpor has fallen over the contemporary literary scene. In fiction, 
who is there that can compare with Hemingway or Dreiser or D.H. Law. 
rence? A Norman Mailler or Irwin Shaw perhaps, but both are still a 
source of untapped promise rather than an assured fulfilment. In poetry 
there is no one to command attention, as was illustrated by the prize 
recently awarded to Ezra Pound. In the drama, there is, but with few 
exceptions, nothing of lasting significance. Only in literary criticism is there 
a tremendous ferment of activity, so that this might well be called a 
critical instead of creative age. But the critics who are in command — John 
Crowe Ransome, Allen Tate, Cleanth Brooks — have divorced literature 
from life and devote themselves primarily to the elucidation of texts, the 
study of ‘elegant’ zsthetic structures, the analysis of paradox, ambiguity, 
imagery, and irony, without much concern, if any, for the creative force of 
meaning in poetry. Only the religious-minded writers are aggressive and 
outspoken, but they are not only in the minority — they are practically all 
old-timers. 

The inarticulateness and nihilistic alienation of writers during the 
*forties is not without its roots in the past. No decade stands by itself. It has 
been shaped and conditioned by all that preceded it, even as a child is 
shaped by its genetic endowment and its nurture. The ’forties inherited the 
basic fears and anxieties, the terrible frustrations and spiritual failures of 
the ’thirties: the shock of the economic depression, the traumatic realiza- 
tion that the age of reason is over. Now men beheld the stupendous forces 
of irrationality let loose upon the world, the stranglehold that evil has on 
the hearts and imagination of men. Concentration camps, the mass flight 
of political undesirables, Jewish refugees, and other minority groups before 
the relentless march of the Brown Terror, the indignities and torture 
inflicted on millions of innocent people, the fiendish attempt to extermin- 
ate a race, and, above all, the apparent unconcern of the rest of the world 
~ all this was worse than the most macabre nightmarish tale invented by 
the morbid genius of a Poe, but it was all too real. Then came the Second 
World War. The atomic bomb dropped on two Japanese cities added the 
final apocalyptic touch to this world drama of horror. And when the most 
destructive war in the history of mankind was over, men asked what they 
had gained. What of the future? How is one to go on living in such a 
world? That in part is why many of the writers of to-day are confused, 
incapable of uttering the liberating word. 

Victims of two world wars, they look forward with unmitigated dismay 
to a future they know they cannot control. There is only the dead cer- 
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tainty that the next war will be more horrible than all the other conflicts 
that ever ravaged the earth. What happened in Hiroshima will inevitably 
be the fate to overtake the major industrial centres of the United States 
and England. Wholesale destruction will befall all mankind. This is the 
state of mind from which many writers are suffering at present: a bad case 
of collective anxiety neurosis. Whoever is to blame for this condition of 
modern man, the diagnostic fact is not to be denied. Is it not clear at last 
that a diseased society can only breed warped minds and neurasthenic 
personalities ? 

Then, too, writers are faced as if for the first time with the appalling 
problem of evil. Science has worked havoc with our moral certitudes and 
theological absolutes. In a world given over to the disintegrative principle 
of relativity, what shall the writer believe in, what shall restrain the 
destructive manias of mankind? How account for the rise of a Hitler? 
How explain the ruthless dictatorship imposed by a Stalin on a country 
ostensibly dedicated to the highest hopes of humanity? That, apparently, 
is the best writers can do at present: ask bewildered questions. 

The only ones who are sure they have hit upon the right answer in this 


_ desperate time of trouble are the Communists and the supernaturalists. 


All others are infected by the virus of doubt. The Commissar would rescue 
us from the slough of despair but only at the price of accepting his leader- 
ship. The supernaturalists will grant us salvation only if we yield up our 
soul unto a particular church. The mystic would have us withdraw our 
attachments from the things of this world and retire within the fastness of 
the soul. 

This is an interregnum, not the twilight of the West. It is hard to kill off 
the faith of mankind not only in its ability to survive but in its power to 
make survival a thing worth having. So long as life goes on, the writer will 
continue with his work. True, he has not yet been able to adjust himself. 
Some writers, prophetic by nature, concern themselves with the elabora- 
tion of a single theme: what shall modern man do to be saved? Some 
critics are again beginning to question whether science, despite all the 
prodigious benefits it has conferred on the race, can save us from the 
Nemesis of the destructive monsters we have spawned. Have not recent 
events convincingly demonstrated the reality of the irrational, the per- 
vasiveness of evil? As Lewis Mumford points out in his impassioned book, 
Values for Survival (the title in itself is significant), there can be no doubt 
that many people to-day suffer from emotional anesthesia, since their 
emotions have been cut off from the faculty of reason. The misuse of 
scientific knowledge must be prevented before we unwittingly bring about 
world suicide. Nothing at last is sacred but human life. The personality of 
modern man must be reconstructed from the bottom up. Without this 
personal transformation, Mumford argues, all the institutional reforms in 
the world will amount to naught. Religion, Mumford feels, is capable of 
controlling the irrational element in man. In short, we must become 
members of one another. The mediation of the humanities is urgently 
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needed. Without the standards established by the humanistic discipline, 
the world falls apart and life becomes a mad rat-race. The creative spirit 
reconciles us to the tragic vision of life. Mumford, however, goes too far in 
disparaging rational analysis and causal explanation and in denouncing 
the scientific method. These are not basically responsible for our present 
impasse. Though they have not led us out of the wilderness of competitive 
anarchy and international conflict, they are not the root cause of our 
downfall. 

Looking back over the anxiety-ridden history of the ’forties, what books 
does one recall, which are likely to endure, which are symptomatic of the 
prevailing state of mind? There is, of course, Auden’s The Age of Anxiety. 
Reflecting the shattering spiritual crises of his age, Auden records his own 
coming-of-age in The Double Man, which expresses his search for religious 
integration. The spectacle of a world plunged in war, the fear and hatred 
generated by the diabolical Nazis, the exaltation of force as supreme, these 
led him to withdraw more and more within himself, and to emphasize the 
need for loneliness, the need for each man in the privacy of his soul to face 
the congregated powers of darkness and discover the ultimate meaning of 
life. Saddened by the state of the world, he can find no answer to the 
questions he is forced to ask. The only solution he can recommend is that 
each one confess his sins, for once each man realizes his imperfections he 
will not dare lay claim to arbitrary power. 

The Age of Anxiety indicates how far Auden has gone in the new direction, 
the Kierkegaardian, the mystical, the Christian, he has taken. This 
‘Baroque Eclogue’ should in all fairness be read in conjunction with 
Franz Alexander’s Our Age of Unreason, Erich Fromm’s Escape From Freedom 
and Man for Himself, and Freud’s Civilization and Its Discontents. Auden is 
interested in understanding the peculiar tragedy of modern man: techno- 
logically the master of his environment yet unable to decide what to do 
with his life, fundamentally without vision or faith. And it is because he is 
without faith that man is to-day devoid of vision or hope. There is the 
historical situation: the recurrent wars that have their reflection in the 
conflicts and chaos of the individual soul. One of the characters in The 
Age of Anxiety pointedly asks: once the war is over, what then? Evil is 
bound to breed further evils. Our Zion is a doomed Sodom, a tired Gom- 
orrah, We have lost our primal innocence; even the infant in the cradle is 
already smutched with guilt. ‘We are mocked by unmeaning.’ The brain 
cells of man are still active but the heart has lost its purity, its capacity for 
feeling. With intense metaphysical nausea, Auden describes the bank- 
ruptcy of reason and dialects, culminating in a horrible madness. Since he 
has lost the miracle that one must never despair of, modern man is plunged 
in nether darkness. 

Thus Auden has given up the old faith in the natural goodness of man. 
Born in sin, one must learn that before God all men are wrong. Since there 
is no secular authority to superintend the growth of the individual, each 
one must accept the existential anxiety of having ‘to choose himself, his 
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faith, his vocation, his tastes.’ But if Auden accepts Existentialism, he 
rejects nihilism. Basing his arguments on Christian theology, he insists that 
man hates Nature and seeks freedom: actions not conditioned by bodily 
needs. The present state of the world, Auden declares, ‘is so miserable and 
degraded that if anyone were to say to the poet: “For God’s sake, stop 
humming and put the kettle on or fetch bandages, The patient’s dying,” 
I do not know how he could justifiably refuse. (There is, of course, an inner 
voice which says exactly this to most of us, and our only reply is to pretend 
to be extremely hard of hearing.)’ 

There are, of course, poets of all persuasions. The war brought one fine 
talent, that of Karl Shapiro, to the attention of the American public, In a 
recent volume, Trial of a Poet and Other Poems as in his Essay on Rime, he 
analyses the malady of modern poetry. In Trial of a Poet, the Chorus of 
Poets, which represents the collective voice of the profession, asks: 


But what is the use of knowledge that has no end 

But the end of increasing knowledge? 

What is the end of specialization but death? 

What is the use of law in the letter 

That cannot fit the four dimensions of man? 

The Priest is between the science and the law, 

But who is there to represent ourselves but ourselves 

And to elevat- man high over knowledge, 

The science of right, the art of good. 
There is the work of Dylan Thomas, a fascinating blend of clairvoyant mysti- 
cism and Freudian symbolism, with overtones of archetypal imagery. There 
are the stentorian, lyrical apostrophes to Lenin and Marxism by the poetic 
prophet of Scotland, Hugh MacDiarmid. There are the eloquent elegies 
of doom by George Barker. There are the sensitive, soul-searching lyrics 
by Stephen Spender. There is the conversion of Christopher Isherwood 
as recorded in Vedanta for the Western World, which he edited in 1945. 
Aldous Huxley’s eclectic mysticism finds expression in The Perennial 
Philosophy. 'T.S. Eliot’s gospel of salvation is set forth in The Idea of a 
Christian Society and Notes Towards the Definition of Culture. There are scat- 
tered works of fiction which betray definite signs of promise but there is 
no single writer who bids fair to outlast the envious teeth of time. The 
drama, with but few exceptions, has reached a dead end, its experimental 
energies long since spent. There is the clean-cutting integrity of Arthur 
Miller in The Death of a Salesman, there is the vital sense of fantasy in The 
Glass Menagerie and A Streetcar Named Desire by Tennessee Williams, but no 
single dramatist to compare with the giants of yesteryear. 

The writers of the past decade, it is clear, have lost their bearings; 
sceptical, demoralized, they write out of a desperate but abortive inner 
urge to resolve their personal conflicts rather than out of some over- 
mastering creative passion, a sense of copious fullness. Their work is 
supported by no integrating principle, no unifying vision; they lack faith in 
themselves and in the redemptive forces of society. Taken as a whole, the 
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literature of the ’forties is a cry of fear and pain rather than a courageous 
affirmation of the creative energy of life. 

The current disenchantment with the Marxist dream is not caused bya 
failure of nerve or the weariness of middle age. It springs fundamentally 
from a realistic awareness that a redistribution of power, whether in the 
hands of the proletariat or some father-substitute like Stalin, would not 
solve the problem of man. As far back as 1940, before he composed 
Animal Farm and 1984, George Orwell, in Inside the Whale, had declared: 


On the whole the literary history of the ’thirties seems to justify the opinion 
that a writer does well to keep out of politics. For any writer who accepts or 
partially accepts the discipline of a political party is sooner or later faced with 
the alternative: toe the line, or shut up. It is, of course, possible to toe the 
line and go on writing — after a fashion. Any Marxist can demonstrate with 
the greatest of ease that ‘bourgeois’ liberty of thought is an illusion. But 
when he has finished his demonstration there remains the psychological 
Jact that without this ‘bourgeois’ liberty the creative powers wither away. 
. .. Literature as we know it is an individual thing, demanding mental 
honesty and a minimum of censorship. 


Something else besides power-politics is needed, and it is this frantic 
search for something else which is partly responsible for the discovery of 
older writers like Henry James, with his single-minded devotion to art, and 
the singular absorption in the work of Kafka. 

The writers can no longer entertain the popular belief that the complex 
social problem will be solved by adopting some simple formula, say, 
Communism. The millenium will not be achieved by some miracle of 
social planning. Some degree of social and economic planning is, of course, 
necessary, but that alone is not enough. As Rex Warner points out in The 
Cult of Power, we must not neglect the illuminating contributions of poets 
and artists and philosophers in constructing our blue prints for the future. 

There is evident an increasing tendency to reject radical dreams of 
social reconstruction and to rely on the authority of religion. The mystical 
motif has emerged strongly in the literature of the past ten years. Huxley 
and T.S. Eliot are both convinced that man is doomed if he puts his hope 
in material progress and in the limitless expansion of his ego. Faith in 
intuition has grown enormously. What this amounts to is a growing 
awareness that the quest for control through rational means alone is bound 
to fail. The destructive effect of the instinctual forces in man can no longer 
be ignored. It is not surprising that Freud is the new god of the intellec- 
tuals, nor that he is wedded to such strange figures as Kafka and Kierke- 
gaard, Buddha and Christ. What is clear in the latter-day writing of 
Auden and Isherwood and Huxley is their abandonment of the eighteenth- 
century ideal of the man of reason. Henceforth, not the rational self but 
the unconscious was to be elevated and personified as a creative force that 
is essentially good. Many writers reverted to the gospel D.H. Lawrence 
had preached during the ’twenties: man must be true to his instincts. 
The Surrealists enjoyed a bizarre efflorescence during the ’forties, 
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Haunted by an overpowering sense of doom, they exploited the science of 
psychoanalysis for creative purposes. Their work mirrored the image of 
man’s own impotence and despair, the perception that the world is about 
to perish. Hence why take action? There are no gods, no meanings, no 
moral compulsions. All is flux and disintegration. Their painting and their 
poetry expressed a nihilist attitude toward life; they were reflecting the 
decadent and insane aspects of our civilization. 

Understandable, too, is the recent vogue of secular Existentialism in 
England and the United States. It took its stand on the autonomy of the 
individual, on the inherent tragic quality of life. The retreat led within, 
always within, to a search for immediacy, richness and fullness of the sub- 
jective life, the rediscovery of the uniqueness of the self. It reacted not only 
against the stale and sterile dogmatism of the Communist evangel but also 
against the philosophical implications of dialectical materialism. Even 
more significant was the extraordinary popularity of Franz Kafka, with 
his message of spiritual despair, his use of dream symbolism, his uncanny 
probing of the enigma of existence, his wanderings through the inferno of 
the neurotic unconscious. This shy, withdrawn Jew became the leader of a 
whole literary movement, satisfying some obscure need of contemporary 
intellectuals, He encouraged their exploration of the unconscious, their 
experiments with the language of the night, their endeavour to express the 
tragic irony and absurdity of existence, their perception of the misery of 
man and the meaninglessness of life. 

The next decade of writers will probably benefit greatly from the lesson 
taught by their predecessors. First, they will have come to the realization 
that socio-political panaceas are not to be trusted. Man must struggle for 
the bread of the spirit, accept the unavoidable struggles and tragedies of 
life. There is no utopian short-cut to happiness, no economic formula that 
automatically guarantees collective harmony and peace. Conflict is the 
essence of life. Man-made sources of misery should by all means be elimi- 
nated but there is no unearned golden age which man can inherit. 

Second, the Communist influence on American and English writers has 
been effectively neutralized. No amount of dialectical juggling can change 
the fact that art can flourish only in an atmosphere of freedom. The artist 
has discovered that he must work without party commitments or bureau- 
cratic interference, without surrendering his creative autonomy. The 
Marxist esthetic has been thoroughly repudiated. The myth of the prole- 
tarian saviour has been exploded as an abstraction void of content, a 
magnificent wish-fulfillment. The artist now knows that he cannot escape 
his fate by espousing the religion of Communism. Integrity of mind and 
heart is his most precious, if also most precarious, possession. 

Third, Freud has triumphed over Marx. American and English writers 
like Lionel Trilling, Dylan Thomas, Arthur Koestler, Henry Miller, have 
rediscovered the power of myth, the insidious influence of evil, the collec- 
tive symbols of the unconscious. Fourth, there has been a marked move- 
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urgent search for individual integrity. One might mention the members of 
the New Acopalypse, writers like Herbert Read, Henry Treece, Richard 
Eberhart, Auden, and Isherwood. Connected with this is the religious and 
mystical trend in contemporary literature, the return to traditional faiths 
and institutional authority. This is accompanied, as we have seen, by a 
revolt against the twin evils of rationalism and naturalism. This revolt 
takes many forms: Existentialism, both sacred and secular; the rejection 
of determinism; the Surrealist zsthetic; the revival of Kafka; the re- 
discovery of the mysterious and the numinous. 

The literature of the ’forties was characterized by a thoroughgoing 
repudiation of value. Man stood alone in the universe, stripped of illusions, 
believing in nothing. Yet the writer fights against such nihilism as he 
fights against his own death. To accept it would mark the end of his 
career as an artist. That is why he denies the voice of reason, the cold 
abstractions of philosophy, the scientific synthesis. Henceforth he will 
trust only his own intuitions, the law of his instincts. He will explore the 
wonder-realms of the unconscious, the untapped potentialities of the 
creative imagination. The individual self is the source and centre of all 
life, all that is original and viable. Whatever may be true of the literature 
of the ’fifties, one thing is certain: it will not be politically regimented or 
dogma-ridden. 


THE PATTERN AND FLUX OF KNOWLEDGE 
G. Patrick Meredith 


THE ENVIRONMENT OF KNOWLEDGE 
We are all becoming increasingly aware of being surrounded by a multi- 
plicity of environments, though special interests single out special environ- 
ments for particular attention. In the operating theatre the bacteriological 
environment is of paramount importance. The navigator is primarily 
responsive to the magnetic environment. The police have an acute aware- 
ness of the environment of misdemeanour and the psychiatrist seems to 
inhabit an environment of neurosis. These and many more environments 
cohabit the same total world of reality. Most of them are the objects of 
specialized studies. They form ‘-ologies’ and ‘-ics’. 

There is one environment which is of peculiar interest and importance 
to man, namely the environment of knowledge. We are surrounded by 
people who know things, by books expressing what people know and by 
museums, newspapers, broadcasts, films and other media for communicat- 
ing knowledge. I call its interest ‘peculiar’ both because of its complexity 
and heterogeneity and because of its controlling influence in man’s deal- 
ings with all his other environments. It is complex both because in it are 
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represented all the other known environments, and because it is in a state 
of continual flux. It is heterogeneous because it is embodied partly in 
psychological patterns in men’s minds, partly in typographical patterns, 
i.e., pages of print in books, and partly in a miscellany of sound-waves, 
gestures, radio-waves, pictures, museum displays and the rest. 


UNITY AND CONTINUITY 
The miscellaneous character of the environment of knowledge might be 
thought to rob it of any unity and to preclude us from studying it as a 
single phenomenon. A moment’s reflection on some of the other environ- 
ments will show that this is not so. The environment of misdemeanour, for 
example, is exceedingly heterogeneous, including as its objects of study all 
the criminals and juvenile delinquents, the tools and materials of their 
offences, their victims, the clues they leave behind, the legal procedures 
involved in their apprehension and trial and the prison system and other 
retributive and reformative devices. Heterogeneous in material and com- 
plex in structure, yes, but not devoid of all unity. There is also a unity, 
albeit not easy to characterize, running through all the diverse embodi- 
ments of this peculiar thing we call ‘knowledge’. The physicist can trace a 
continuity of energy-transformations from processes in the core of the sun 
through biochemical actions in plants, the combustion of coal, the vapori- 
zation of water, the expansion of steam, the rotation of turbine-blades and 
of the rotor of a generator to the emission of electric light in our homes, 
In principle it should likewise be possible to trace the transformations 
which take place from such beginnings as the habits and habitations of the 
ancient Trojans through the systematic excavation by Schliemann of the 
Turkish mound of Hissarlik, the publication and dissemination of his 
findings, their impact on the world of scholarship, their eventual embodi- 
ment and development in modern archeological accounts of those early 
civilizations, the activities of writers, lecturers and broadcasters in respect 
of these topics and the mental patterns of knowledge in the heads of 
listeners, readers and students. The continuity is real and evident for the 
convincing reason that a student in mental possession of these patterns can 
direct his footsteps to the original site and relate his knowledge to the facts 
themselves. This relation between facts and knowledge is the equivalent of 
the physical law of Conservation of Energy governing the sequences of 
energy-transformations in the physical world. But whereas every step in 
the latter has been exhaustively and quantitatively investigated to reveal 
the unity of the whole phenomenon, our understanding of the processes of 
knowledge-transmission is not only fragmentary, but almost unconsidered 
as a unitary process. The key to this process is what I shall call the ‘inti- 
macy-relation’ between initial facts and final knowledge, whatever the 
number and diversity of the intervening steps. 
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THE FLOW OF KNOWLEDGE 
Let us then conceive a flow, a movement of something, yet to be defined, 
from an objective occurrence of any kind, through physical and physio- 
logical processes (in the above example these are represented by the pro- 
cesses through which the Trojan relics settled into a mound of archzo- 
logical records, followed by the observations and excavations of Schlie- 
mann and his followers) into psychological states, oral and written expres- 
sions, through the printing-presses, across the seas and the counters of 
bookshops, and into the eyes and minds of students. Over thousands of 
years, as surely as coal gives up its stored heat and light, so this strange 
sequence of transformations brings about an intimacy between the student 
of to-day and the Trojans of whom Homer sang. So familiar is this pheno- 
menon that most of us completely overlook its intrinsic strangeness. 

Is this phenomenon of knowledge-transmission a possible and profitable 
object of systematic investigation ? Can we study the structure and dyna- 
mics of this complex flow, and will the outcome of our study be of more 
than academic interest? Through a series of researches over the past ten 
years I am now convinced that the answer is ‘yes’ to both these questions. 
Let me deal with the question of utility first. The initial steps in the disco- 
very of the Law of Conservation of Energy may or may not have been of 
purely academic interest, but the Law itself was the key to the whole 
secondary development of the Industrial Revolution. The invention of 
new sources and uses of power had to come first. The minimization of 
waste resulting from the application of the Laws of Thermodynamics was 
the necessary condition for the success of these inventions. To-day it is 
being recognized that the initial and critical condition for man’s subjuga- 
tion of the forces of nature, including human nature, is the possession of 
knowledge. Starvation in Asia, disease and tribal unrest in Africa, economic 
recovery in the West, to mention only the major preoccupations of states- 
men, all alike are related to the possession and dissemination of knowledge. 
Knowledge-distribution is no whit a less important and urgent problem 
than the distribution of power and food. But our understanding and tech- 
niques of knowledge-distribution are nearer to the days of the windmill 
and farm-cart than to the electric grid, scientific agriculture and the deli- 
very-van. A substantial advance must be considered not only a utility but 
a necessity. 


NEED FOR A TECHNIQUE 
The advances in technology and agriculture have come about not by wish- 
ful thinking, but by thoughtful intention. They were the results of a 
multitude of patient painstaking researches flashes of insight and bold 
proclamation of surprising, difficult and often unpopular principles. Inves- 
tigators of the science and technology of knowledge-transmission can profit 
by the experiences of these earlier workers, but cannot hope to avoid all 
the penalties of exploration. The major obstacle at the present stage of 
these investigations, however, lies in the fact that owing to the hetero- 
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geneity of the stages through which the flow of knowledge takes place, as I 
have indicated above, there is no single reputable and established branch 
of science which can cover, sponsor, or father the development in the way 
Physics may be said to have fathered the advances in technology. The 
science of knowledge-transmission, by its very nature, must involve all 
branches of knowledge. Nevertheless, if the advance is to be substantial 
and effective there must be some unitary and consistent body of technique 
powerful enough to assimilate all this diversity. There is only one discipline 
which can meet our requirements of consistency, power and universality 
and that is modern symbolic logic. Thus our investigators start off with the 
handicap of having to employ a recondite, abstract and therefore unpo- 
pular instrument. This must not deter them. Unfortunately symbolic logic 
as it stands is not immediately applicable to our needs. It has had to be 
adapted and extended, a process already begun. 


INTRODUCING EPISTEMICS 
Since this investigation is not a branch of any existing science it had to be 
given a name of its own. In recent papers to the Aristotelian Society, the 
British Psychological Society and the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, I have proposed the name Epistemics, defining it as ‘the 
science of the structure and transmission of knowledge’. Epistemics 
naturally has affiliations with the branch of Philosophy known as ‘Episte- 
mology’ which concerns the Theory of Knowledge. But the latter makes no 
claim to study the transmission of actual branches of knowledge. It is 
mainly concerned with the subtleties of the relation between the knowing 
mind and the known object. It is analytical and theoretical. Epistemics is 
an empirical science which investigates the actual processes by which 
ordinary knowledge is in fact transmitted. It touches on the psychology of 
cognition, the physiology of perception, the mechanisms of language, the 
processes of printing, film-production and broadcasting, museum tech- 
niques, methods of teaching, library classification and all the diverse 
actualities of the transmission process. All these actualities have a common 
function, and in Epistemics we seek the common principles by which that 
function is fulfilled. 


LONGITUDINAL AND TRANSVERSE VIEWS 
Knowledge-structures starting in concrete fact, ‘flowing’ through a 
sequence of mediation-processes, and terminating as a pattern in the mind, 
this is the conception which gives coherence to the whole study. We can 
investigate the process longitudinally as a flow, to determine how much of 
the original structure survives the process and with what distortions en 
route. And we can study the process transversely as a series of cross-sections, 
to determine the appearance of the structure at each stage and the nature 
of the medium by which it is carried. The structure itself is an abstraction. 
It is always embodied either in the initial occurrences which form the 
subject-matter of the knowledge in question, or in psycho-physiological 
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patterns in the brain, or in marks on paper, film, etc., or in the events 
which take place in a classroom. The two major problems of Epistemics, 
are, first, to analyse knowledge in such a way as to reveal its abstract struc- 
ture irrespective of its concrete embodiment, and second, to determine by 
observation and experiment how this structure is translated from one 
embodiment to another whilst preserving its essential abstract char- 
acteristics. 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PROBLEM 

I want to stress that this perhaps unfamiliar and complicated notion is 
neither an academic whimsy nor a mere pipe-dream. It is the definition of 
a serious and urgent problem. Both the theoretical and the experimental 
sides of the problem have been the subjects of years of research, and it is 
occupying the time and attention of a growing band of research-workers, 
It may very well be that our present formulation of the problem is inade- 
quate, but all scientific advance is a movement from muddle towards 
clarity. The central phenomenon, viz., the chain of mediating processes 
between a fact and a mind, by virtue of which the mind becomes intimate 
with the fact, stands as something undeniable and highly significant. 
Through this phenomenon the daily business of civilization is carried on, 
and through its defects many of the faults of civilization arise. The world’s 
sources of energy, their exploitation and distribution, have for years occu- 
pied the attention of the statesmen of science and constitute a major 
political issue. The world’s store of knowledge will be appreciated before 
long as constituting no less vital an issue. By whatever instruments we have 
at our disposal, logical, psychological, mathematical, educational and 
technological, it behoves us to survey this store, this mountain of accumu- 
lated discoveries, to determine its stratigraphy, to devise a sort of miner- 
alogy of knowledge, to ascertain its properties and uses in systematic 
fashion, and to grasp the principles governing its transformations. I find 
this problem quite absorbing and its fascination is attracting more and 
more investigators. 


APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM 
In the present article I have space only to indicate some details of my own 
approach to the problem, without attempting to do justice to other 
approaches such as that of the Encyclopedia of Unified Science at Chicago 
which is less concerned with transmission and more with collation and 
integration. Eventually there must be a confluence of al] these approaches 
but, in the present world of dollar gaps and travel restrictions, conditions 
for the pooling of diverse outlooks and techniques are unpropitious. 
Anyone attacking a novel scientific problem is well-advised to profit by 
the history of science. There have always been two contrary tendencies at 
work, both in moderation contributing to the advance of science, but each, 
when carried to extremes, leading to absurdity. The one starts from a more 
or less systematic theoretical conception of the underlying structure in the 
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particular field of fact to be investigated, deduces the consequences of this 
conception and verifies or discredits it by a study of the new factual data 
emerging from observation and experiment. Our present knowledge of the 
Solar System is the outcome of successive variations of this approach. The 
other is the Baconian method of conscientiously assembling facts, in the 
faith that the true theoretical explanation will emerge from the facts. 
Much biological knowledge, for example, has resulted from the pursuit of 
this method. Neither method is as pure as its advocates often imply. The 
theorist necessarily starts from some acquaintance with the facts on which 
he is to theorize. The empiricist necessarily has some policy of selection in 
assembling his facts — he does not collect shoes and ships and sealing-wax, 
but either footwear, or means of water-transport, or plastics — and his policy 
embodies some tacit theoretical conception. 


STRUCTURES AND TRANSLATIONS 
Through a series of experiments on the transmission of knowledge by 
various media I became convinced of an underlying common process at 
work. It became increasingly evident that a collection of unrelated experi- 
ments would lead nowhere. This consideration dictated a period of 
theoretical investigation, and for several years now, whilst following and in 
some cases guiding the empirical researches of others in this field, I have 
deliberately confined myself to the two theoretical problems of structural 
analysis and epistemic translation. In other words, I have aimed at forming a 
clear picture of the transverse and the longitudinal views described above. 
Now that this picture is as clear as I can make it by present techniques it is 
ready to form the basis of a new series of empirical researches. These 
researches will provide evidence of the adequacy or limitations of the 
system of structural analysis on the one hand, and evidence on the nature 
and energetics of the various translation-processes on the other. By 
‘energetics’ I mean the consumption of expert manpower in such activities 
as writing a text-book, determining the typography and lay-out, designing 
charts, directing films, script-writing for radio, and, above all, classroom 
teaching. In all these the same fundamental process of translating a know- 
ledge-structure from one medium to another is at work. There has been 
an enormous wastage. The wanton expenditure on educational films, for 
example, through blind and wilful neglect of research, is something of a 
public scandal. But, as improvements in engine-design had to await the 
clarification of abstract thermodynamic principles, so the improvement in 
our methods of transmitting knowledge must be based upon a clear and 
adequate understanding of the structure of knowledge and the energetics 
of its translation. 


THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 

Probably my theoretical picture of the general structure of knowledge will 
turn out to be as inadequate as the Ptolemaic conception of the Universe, 
though I have a sneaking hope that it may prove more akin to the view of 
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Copernicus (we all have to live by private myths and conceits to buoy us 
up in solitary thought). However that may be, the first task in seeking to 
formulate a system of structural analysis was to construct a framework. 
Analysis is not, as popularly supposed, a pulling to pieces. When the 
chemist analyses a compound what he is doing is to determine, according 
to a system of chemical classification known as the Periodic Table of 
Elements, the class to which each of the components of his compound 
belongs and their mutual arrangements or relations. Without his classifi- 
catory framework his task would be impossible. In analysing a piece of 
knowledge we have similarly to determine its components and their 
mutual relations. This demands a framework in which all possible com- 
ponents can be identified and it also demands a comprehensive theory of 
relations. 


THE MODEL UNIVERSE 

Now since this is a perfectly general problem in that we are seeking common 
principles for the transmission of any and every branch of knowledge — so 
long as it is knowledge — our framework of components must accommodate 
all that man knows about the Universe. This is a tall order. My approach 
to it has been to specify a theoretical Model Universe embodying all that I 
have been able to find out about our present knowledge of the real Uni- 
verse. I take the Universe to include, of course, not only atoms, stars, 
nebulz, but planets and organisms, including man and all his works. This 
model can be improved as more knowledgeable investigators get to work 
on it. Meanwhile because it is a defined model it does provide a precise 
system of categories in which the materials, the properties, the events and 
the logical relations discernible in a wide variety of factual statements, can 
be located. It thus provides the basis for a structural analysis of many items 
of knowledge, which is what we need to make a beginning with the re- 
searches on the energetics of transmission. Chemical analysis got under 
weigh long before the Periodic Table was complete. 


8YMBOLISM, LOGIC AND SEMANTICS 
I have referred to the structure of knowledge as ‘abstract’. But if we are to 
talk about it at all we have to find some way of giving it a visible expres- 
sion. Thus one of the first tasks was to devise a system of symbolism for the 
expression of epistemic structure. Since this structure originates in some 
factual situation, and since the Model Universe represents our framework 
of potential facts, the symbolism is essentially an expression of all the 
features of the Model Universe. Actually a dual symbolism is adopted, a 
system of literal symbols (all, for convenience, within the scope of an 
ordinary typewriter) and a system of graphic symbols enabling the struc- 
ture of any piece of knowledge to be expressed in a diagram. The latter 
has considerable suggestive value. 

The term ‘factual situation’ is not restricted to physical occurrences. 
Epistemics is concerned with the transmission of all branches of know- 
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ledge, physical, mathematical, biological, psychological, sociological, 
historical, linguistic, in which rational scientific method is operative. The 
framework and the symbolism therefore include the representation of 
psychological states and processes, symbolic communication, logical and 
mathematical functions and certain varieties of abstraction. This has in- 
volved some tricky problems in logic and semantics. We use language in 
talking about language. We use our minds in thinking about mind. We 
can have knowledge about other people’s knowledge. Logicians have 
shown how these second-order references readily lead to paradoxes. 
Bertrand Russell devised a theory of ‘Logical Types’ to prevent such para- 
doxes from arising. By adopting careful rules in the use of our symbols we 
can analyse all these higher-order knowledge-items without running into 
fallacies. Such rules are not merely of theoretical importance, any more 
than is the mathematical consistency of an engineer’s formula. If our 
problem is a real one, as I think it to be, we have to worry out our tech- 
niques of analysis until we get them right, otherwise something will break 
down somewhere The ultimate objective is the improvement of the trans- 
mission process If our structural analysis is fallacious its practical applica- 
tions will fail. Hence the necessity of this theoretical phase of research. 


CONCLUSION 
The aim of all these researches is to make a start in creating a genuine, 
empirical, but systematic science of knowledge. One gets somewhat weary of 
the oft-repeated moan that man’s knowledge has outrun his moral pro- 
gress. There are really very few psychopaths in the world who actually 
want war and destruction, want it malevolently and consistently. The vast 
majority of us get muddled because we cannot see clearly through the 
economic, geo-political and physical tangles of the modern world, and 
muddle breeds anxiety, irritation, intolerance and violence. The totality 
of human knowledge is certainly enormous, but it is a mountain so little 
surveyed, so inefficiently mined, that only a few low-grade fragments of 
its precious ores ever reach the majority of the human population. A 
serious scientific exploitation of this supremely valuable source of power 
will do more than all the fretful scolding of moralists to enable man to 
come to terms with all his environments and so to adjust himself to the 
complexities of his own nature, in which all those environments have their 
representation. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


The English reader with a taste for American history is amply served this month by 
three of America’s most distinguished historians and commentators. Those who 
remember Dr Allan Nevins’s Ordeal of the Union, noticed in these pages at its 
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publication in 1947, will already have appetites reserved for the two succeeding 
volumes of this epic history of America’s critical years. These, under the overall] 
title of THE EMERGENCE OF LINCOLN (Charles Scribner’s Sons. The Set 60s,), 
deal, in the first volume, with the election of Buchanan and with his struggie 
to hold the balance between North and South, as well as with Lincoln’s first 
inauguration; in the second, with the rise of Lincoln and with the events which 
finally ended in America’s tragic Civil War. Taken in conjunction with the two 
volumes which comprised the Ordeal of the Union, this new work presents the most 
comprehensive and penetrating exploration of the years 1848-1861 that has yet 
been written. 

Henry Steele Commager will be especially remembered by readers as a con- 
tributor to this review, In fact, two chapters of his new book, THE AMERICAN 
MIND (Geoffrey Cumberlege at the Oxford University Press. gos.) have already 
appeared, in little-altered form, in past issues. Described as an interpretation of 
American Thought and Character since the 1880’s, THE AMERICAN MIND CTy- 
stallizes, with outstanding brilliance and learning, the genius of America as 
exemplified by the behaviour of her people in every sphere of spiritual and 
intellectual activity — and as observed through the interrelation of her life and 
literature in the period surveyed. 

The third of the books, Herbert Agar’s THE UNITED STATES (Eyre and Spot- 
tiswoode. 255.), covers a broader period, although it is more exclusive in its con- 
cern. It is a comprehensive account of the origins and development of American 
political institutions, beginning with the Revolution of 1763 and ending with the 
present time. Mr Agar is possibly best known here by A Time For Greatness, which 
became a best seller and of which Desmond MacCarthy wrote, “This is the deepest, 
clearest statement of the democratic ideal’ (presumably, yet written). The com- 
plexity of the American political structure is coming at last to be appreciated in 
this country but there is still a profound and widespread ignorance of the subject. 
In its illumination Mr Agar’s peculiar gift for depth and clarity could not find 
better or more significant employment. 


The recent discovery of Boswell’s London Journal was an event of such 
literary importance that there can be few readers who have not at least some fore- 
knowledge of its contents. Covering the years 1762-1763, the author’s first year in 
London, BOSWELL’S LONDON JOURNAL 4s it is now published by Heinemann 
in a fine edition (price 215.), edited by Frederick A. Pottle, is a work of the utmost 
fascination which one can hail, without hint of reservation, as a classic. The extra- 
ordinary quality of Boswell, as his editor so shrewdly points out, is his ability to 
‘approach the secret places of his own heart and mind with the detachment, the 
candour, and (most extraordinary of all) the responsibility of a historian.’ This 
ability makes doubly rich this already priceless discovery of eighteenth century 


autobiography. 


Martin Turnell, a frequent contributor to this review, whose book, The Classical 
Moment, commanded such immediate and widespread respect at its publication in 
1947, is the author of THE NOVEL IN FRANCE, which Heinemann brings 
out this month (18s.). An examination of seven of the greatest French novelists - 
Mme de la Fayette, Choderlos de Laclos, Constant, Stendhal, Balzac, Flaubert, 
and Proust - THE NOVEL IN FRANCE is first-rate literary criticism, shrewd, sen- 
sitive and uncommonly intelligent. It is hoped to be able to review it at greater 


length in a subsequent issue. 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


EDUCATIONAL 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
SouTH MOLTON STREET, w.I. Founded rgro. 
All branches of Secretarial training for women. 
Appointments Register open to all students. 
throughout their career. (MAY fair 5306-7-8). 


COUNTRY - Boys’ Schools 


THE ABBEY SCHOOL, FORT AUGUSTUS, 
INVERNESS-SHIRE 

BENEDICTINE School at the head of Loch Ness. 
Mild climate ; magnificient highland scenery. 
Easy comm. Glasgow, Edinburgh, London. 
Certificates: O. & C. Higher and School ; 
Scottish Higher ‘laneie Scout Troop ; 
Rowing ; Swimming Pool ; Theatre ; Cricket ; 
Rugby i Hockey. Entrance Scholarships 
awarded. Prospectus on application. 
ABINGDON, BERKS 


ABINGDON scHOooL. Entrance Scholarship 
Examination held in May. Age under 14 on 
May rst. For particulars apply J. M. Cobban, 
Headmaster. 


BRADFORD, TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
Untversity degrees, including Commerce and 
Banking, Pharmacy, technical training in 
technological subjects (Chemistry, Dyeing, 
Engineering, Textiles). Write Principal. 


SCARBOROUGH COLLEGE, YORKS. 
EVACUATED TO MARSHE HALL, NR. RICHMOND 
Tuts spacious country mansion makes a fine 
home and School for boys from 7 to 18. 
Headmaster: J. E. Simpson, M.A.(Cantab.), 
B.Sc.(London). 


YORK, ST. PETER’S SCHOOL 

Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions held 
annually in March and June. For particulars 
apply Headmaster. 


COUNTRY - Girls’ Schools 


CIRENCESTER, GLOS. 

S. micHaEL’s scnoor. (Under Sisterhood of 
Holy and Undivided Trinity, Oxford.) 
Beautiful house and grounds. Qualified staff. 
Usual exams. Apply Sister-in-Charge. 


NORTH BERWICK 
St. BALDRED’S BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 
Boys 5-9 ; gitls 5-15 years. Special Nursery 
Class, children under 5 Principal : 
Miss M. W. Walker, Froebel Certificate. 


HERTS. 
RUDOLF STEINER SCHOOL, 
Priory. Boarding—Day. 
Extensive grounds, 


ings Langley 
Fees moderate. 


STAMFORD, LINCS. 

STAMFORD HIGH scHOOL. Sound Public 
School education. Ages 5 to 18. Moderate 
fees. Boarders received by Headmistress : 
Miss J. Nicholl, M.A.Oxon. 


Co-educational 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY, HERTS. 
SHERRARDSWOOD SCHOOL. Progressive co- 
education to University standard. 270 
children (70 boarders). acancies in second 
Boarding House opened September, 1950. 
Apply Headmaster. 


Special Training 


SOUTHAMPTON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


free on application to the Registrar. 


GENERAL 


Tue ROYAL society for the prorzction of 
Birps. Patron: His Majesty Tue Kine. 
President : Her Grace the Duchess of Portland. 
Hon. Treasurer: The Rt. Hon. The Earl of 
Clarendon, K.G. Chairman of the Council : 
Sir Montague Sharpe, K.G. Offices: 82 
Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


TORQUAY. SEASCAPE PTE. 
Autumn and Winter home ; closesea. H. & C. 
80 Brms.; central heating; sheltered; H. 
Tennis, M. Golf; Garage. Tariff and Map. 
Chas. N. Harrison. 


All enquiries relating to advertisement space in this Review should be addressed to 
The Advertisement ca, THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 


Adprint House, Rathbone 


lace, Oxford Street, London, W 1 
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He that leaveth his, family 


de 


Miss Agnes Weston’s 


ROYAL 
SAILORS’ 
RESTS 


Portsmouth ' (188!) 
Devonport (1876) 
Gosport (1942) 


Trustee-in-Charge 
MRS. BERNARD CURREY,M.B.E. 





















‘ 


™ a 
on the rocks .... 


AIMS may be guilty of nothing more 


The spiritual, moral and physical well-being : A 
of men of the Royal Navy, their wives and than a tragic oversight . . . he 


FUNDS for maintenance of GOSPEL Mneclf and ic fanily —— 
and TEMPERANCE work, and for FAILURE TO INSURE. 


RECONSTRUCTION 
LEGACIES ARE A VERY WELCOME HELP 





For the equivalent of only 10/- per 
week* the London & Manchester 
Assurance Co., Ltd., would sell you a 
contract guaranteeing (assuming your 
age is 35 next birthday) the following 
benefits :— 


IFYOU = (a) Alump sum of £150, plus bonuses 


DIE 
Vaieate to date of death, and 


a= (b) An income (payable without 

20 deduction of tax according to 

YEARS present income tax law) of £156 a 
year in half-yearly instalments for 


the remainder of the 20 years, and 





Not subject to Nationalisation 


Gifts to :— 
The Treasurer, 
Royal Sailors’ Rests, (N.C.) 
Head Office, Buckingham Street, 
Portsmouth 



































BACK NUMBERS 


We shall be pleased to hear 
from Subscribers and Readers 
who are able to supply any of 
the following back numbers of 
this Review : 
1940: February and March 
1941: Januaryand February 
1942: January, March and 
June to December in- 
clusive 
1945: Augustand September 
1947: October 


















(c) A lump sum of £350, plus 
bonuses to date of death, at the 
end of the 20 years. 













IF YOU @ A lump sum of £500 plus 
SURVIVE bonuses will become payable 
THE 20 at age 65 or prior death. 








* Maximum number of yearly 
premiums payable: 30 





The above is an example of family and 
personal benefit assurance. 
Se ces et As Se ae ace oe a ee eee 
Write or send this coupon 
FOR AN INDIVIDUAL QUOTATION 











Offers should be sent to 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER LTD. . sonansansnnsstcl pO acaseocaneses 
Back Number Department 
Adprint House 
Rathbone Place, London, W1 















London & Manchester Assurance Co. Ltd. 
FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
(Postage Id., if no letter enclosed.) 
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195! BOOKS OF THE MONTH 79 





Travellers’ tales of real literary merit are rare. In the tradition of those which may 
be said to possess some quality other than that of obvious romance or adventure 
comes this month THE TRAVELLER’S TREE by Patrick Leigh Fermor (John 
Murray. 21s.). It is the account of a journey by steamer, aeropiane and sailing 
ship through the long island chain of the West Indies. Toid with unusual sensi- 
bility, with wit, profound observation and a far ranging curiosity, it warrants a 
place with the best of its kind yet written. 











M.G. 

















NOTABLE REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


HE CAME DOWN FROM HEAVEN: Charles Williams. Faber and Faber. 16s. 

Also includes The Forgiveness of Sins which, like the essay that gives the book its title, has 
been out of print for some time. Charles Williams was one of the most original and pro- 
found religious thinkers of this century and the news that this volume marks the restoration 
of all his works to circulation should cause deep satisfaction among his many admirers. 


THE SPIRIT OF LONDON: Paul Cohen-Portheim. Batsford. 12s. 6d. 

First published in 1935 (this is the third edition), THE sPIRIT OF LONDON has since come 
to be recognized as one of the most delightful and inspired books on the subject in our 
literature. The work of revision has been undertaken by Mr Raymond Mortimer, a friend 
of the author’s until the latter’s death. 


OTHER RECOMMENDED BOOKS 


THE ENGLAND OF ELIZABETH: A. L. Rowse. Macmillan. 255. 

The outcome of many years of patient and intensive study, this volume, to which a sequel 
is planned, represents the author’s most important achievement to date. As a portrait of 
Elizabethan society, of the classes forming it, of its government and administration, law 
and religious organization, education and social order, it promises to be of permanent 
value to the student of English history, and of essential interest to the student of this par- 
ticular period. 






CAPABILITY BROWN: Dorothy Stroud. Country Life. 42s. 

This splendid volume, beautifully printed and illustrated, is the first documented study of 
the celebrated eighteenth century landscape architect, Lancelot (‘Capability’) Brown. 
Besides this (for which it is of extreme importance) Miss Stroud has executed a fascinating 
and highly accomplished study of her subject and there is an informative and critical 
introduction by the well-known authority on English architecture and country houses, 
Mr Christopher Hussey. 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON : COLLECTED POEMS: Edited, with an Introduce | 
tion and Notes, by Janet Adam Smith. Rupert Hart-Davis. 18s. : 
The pleasure alone to be derived from the discriminating choice Miss Adam Smith 
made from Stevenson’s poetic output is here most valuably enhanced by her critical ne 
and researches which occupy more than a hundred pages of this five-hundred-odd fg 
volume. 


ANDREW YOUNG: COLLECTED POEMS. Jonathan Cape. ros. 6d. 

Long awaited by many, this collection by one of the finest of our living poets includes,” 
besides, a variety of short poems, Speak to the Earth, The Green Man and Nicodemus(the” 
lajter has been performed, with incidental music by Imogen Holst, many times), 
book is illustrated with wood engravings by that talented artist, Miss Joan Hass all. 


FOOD FOR PLEASURE: Ruth Lowinsky. Rupert Hart-Davis. 7s. 6d. 4 
Brilliant — one of the most intelligent and attractive receipt books seen for a long time, by | 
the author of Lovely Food. 


A WALK TO AN ANT HILL AND OTHER EssAys: Grans. G. Bengtsson. Trans 
lated by Michael Roberts and Elspeth Schubert. Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. 
Although, perhaps, little known in this country, Mr Bengtsson is a celebrated lite 
figure in Sweden — poet, novelist, essayist and historian. Here, admirably translated, is 
selection representing the cream of his work as an essayist — reminiscent in many ways 0) 
the familiar work of our own G. M. Young - in its display of wit, independence @ 
mature scholarship. 


THE VISITORS BOOK. ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH AS OTHERS HAVE SE 
THEM: A.D. 1500-1950. Harry Ballam and Roy Lewis. Max Parrish. 155. 


The title of this new anthology is self-explanatory. Cleverly compiled, with a nice sense of 
juxtaposition, with material painstakingly gathered from seemingly every source book om) 
the subject, it offers a pleasant and entertaining recreation for the random hours. 


OEDIPUS AND THESEUS: André Gide. Translated from the French by Johm 
Russell. Secker and Warburg. 7s. 6d. ui 
A further volume in the collected edition of the author’s works. The play, Oedipus, rep 

ents for Gide, in a sense, the struggle between individualism and submission to religic 
authority. It is interesting to note, however, from his Journals that, at its first performance 
many saw in it a representation of his youthful conflict between free will and predestina= 
tion. It was a remark of Malraux’s upon Oedipus — ‘You ought to write an Oedipus af 
Colonus in which Oedipus, before dying, would repulse even Antigone’ — which inspired” 
Theseus. Gide’s preconception of the work is expressed in his Journal for January 18th; 
1931. ‘And I imagine’, he writes, ‘as a sort of epilogue, a dialogue between Oedipus and. 
Theseus. I think of a life of Theseus (oh, I have been thinking of it for a long time!) i) 
which would take place (what I invent only to-day in the train taking me to Cuverville) "i 
decisive meeting of the two heroes, each measuring himself against the other, and throwing” 
light upon, each in opposition to the other, their two lives. 








